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The Froud Old Name 


Yes, this is the trail to Hosto. See that 
little flock of white specks yonder? No, 
not down in the basin; that’s old man 
Moreno’s hacienda; farther on, up under 
that peak with the streak of fog across 
it. If I was you, though, I would wait 
till morning. You have to go right by 
Moreno’s and it will be dark pretty 
soon; and there is no sense getting your- 
self shot before they can see you are a 
white man and a stranger. Huh? Yes, 
there has been a little trouble. That is 
where I got this. No, nothing serious; it 
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glanced off my skull. It is what comes 
of getting old and careless and forget- 
ting that a man can climb a tree. 

Sure I can put you up. Pablo! Take 
the gentleman’s horse to the corral. I 
will be glad to have you. I am celebrat- 
ing my partner’s wedding and I was 
right lonesome until you came along. 

Drink hearty! What is your views on 
matrimony, anyway? Just a minute. 
That was my wife, and she understands 
more English than you would think. You. 
can not get her to talk it because she is 
afraid you would laugh, but you never 
know how much she gets. I never know, 
and I’ve been married twenty years. 

No, there is not much trouble around 
here as a rule. They do not care who 
is president and half the time they do 
not know. Of course you get robbed now | 
and then, but if you know your business 
it is not much worse than taxes. You 
let them find a little money, not too 
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much, and give them a drink and keep 
your gun in sight, and they will not go 
too far. It is right pitiful when you come 
to think of it. Once these Indians owned 
all the land from the Isthmus clear to 
the Mississippi, and had caves full of 
gold; but now a hundred dollars looks 
like all the money in the world to them. 

No, they are not against Americans if 
you treat them right. It is the Spaniards 
that have held their face in the dirt four 
hundred years. 

I sure am glad to see you. I could tell 
you was a white man five miles off by 
the way you sat your horse. I was sit- 
ting here celebrating my partner’s— 
Huh? Day before yesterday. I thought 
I had talked him out of it, but he is a 
headstrong young fellow and you can 

- not tell him anything. 

I remember how I came to take a 

fancy to him. I had just located this 

claim, I remember, and I rode up to 
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Siete Minas—that’s the biggest outfit in 
this district, thirty miles north—with 
some samples to be assayed, and I 
stayed over that night to take a hand in 
a poker game. Jimmy had just come 
down from the States to work there, and 
he sure was ignorant. He was just out 
of mining school and that was all he — 
knew about poker. 

Yes, what those hardshells ran over 
him was plenty. A nice young fellow 
too; he had a soft voice and a bashful 
grin like he did not want to hurt any- 
body’s feelings, and you could not tell 
by looking at him that he was losing. 
That is the way I like to see a man. And 
one Swede, named Oscar something, him 
and another fellow took to whipsawing 
the kid; cross-raising him, you know, 
which will beat any man because it gives 
two chances to one. 

It was none of my business, but he was 
a nice young fellow and I kind of hated — 
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it. Once or twice I caught me a hand 
and horned in between them and ran 
them out on a limb and sawed it off ; and 
I joshed them about playing partners, 
trying to put the kid wise. Oscar, he did 
not like it, but he did not feel like start- 
ing anything. You know how it is ina 
poker game: if you start talking and get 
called, you have got to start shooting or 
eat plenty of crow. 

It was jackpots and no limit, which is 
no game for young fellows because they 
have not got the patience. Pretty soon 
the kid throws in his last greenback for 
a showdown with this Swede, and he 
was even too innocent to make the 
Swede show first. 

“What you got?” says Oscar, hurrying 
him. 

“Three queens,” says Jimmy, trustful. 

“°Tain’t enough,” says the Swede. “A 
flush here.” 

And he flashes his wales all red, and 
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throws them face down in the discard. 
But the kid did not have his eyes shut. 
He reaches out and turns over this flush 
and it is four hearts and a diamond. 

“This isn’t a flush,” says he, puzzled. 

“That ain’t my hand,” says the Swede, 
careless, and pushes the cards to me, 
which it was my next deal. 

“It’s what you threw down,” says Jim- 
my. 

“That’s what you say,” says the Swede. 
“I say it ain’t.” 

And he has raked in the money, and 
what are you going to do about it? 
Shoot or shut up; you know how it is in 
a poker game. It was raw work. No- 
body else was in the pot and it was none 
of our business. The Swede had all the 
edge; all he had to do was sit and wait 
for the kid to make a move. But I could 
see the kid had never run into anything 
like that before. I see him getting white 
over the cheek bones and gathering his — 
feet under him, and he did not have a 
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gun—though of course Oscar would 
claim he did not know. 

“So that’s the kind of game you play!” 
says the kid. 

I like a man that talks quiet when he 
is mad. 

But there was no use letting him get 
shot over a little pot like that. I reached 
over and kicked him on the shin, friend- 
ly. 

“Sit down, son,” I says. “Mistakes will 

happen. Don’t never fly off in the heat 
of the day without a blanket.” 

And I pushed some money over to him 
and started dealing real quick, because I 
do not like trouble. But he just sat there 
kind of dazed, rubbing his shin and 
passing the cards along. He did not 
know what to make of it at all. He could 
see I was friendly, but I reckon he had 
never sat in a game where you want to 
watch the deal and look out for cutting 
into crimps. 

Pretty soon Oscar opens a nice pot for 
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the size of it and everybody passes 
around to me. I give him a little raise 
and he comes back at me with a big one, 
talking loud and bold like he was mak- 
ing a bluff, but I could read him like a — 
book because he was mad. He was lay- 
ing for me, account of my taking up for 
Jimmy, and this time he had them. 

“It looks like I am hooked,” I says, re- 
gretful. “If I had any sense I would lay 
down; but not so, Bolivia! I never did 
have any sense and I am too old to 
learn. I have got to draw my card and 
see what happens.” 

So I drew one card, and he stood pat 
and bet the limit. I raised, and he raised, 
and we went at it. He would have kept 
raising till the last dog was hung; but 
finally I called. 

“What you got?” says he, like he did — 
to Jimmy. 

“That ain’t the Py Sessa ” I says. | 
“Tm calling you.” 
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He had them, all right. He slams 
down a big straight flush, jack high, and 
reaches for the money; but I laughed in 
his face. 

“Taint enough,” I says. “Not so, 
Bolivia! Read these and bust out cry- 
ing.” - 

And I tossed him my hand, face down, 
and raked in the money myself. Well, 
_ sir, it was ridiculous. He could not get 

it through his head. 

“What's this?” says he, going glassy 
in the eye. 

“That,” I says, “is a straight flush, 
queen high. Or so I say. Read them 
real careful and tell us what you think.” 

It was no such thing. There was not 
a thing in that hand, hardly two cards 
of the same suit. It was his own medi- 
eine; and this time it was me that had 
the money and him that had to start 
shooting or shut up. 

“And don’t say that ain’t my hand,” I 
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says, “because I just now handed it to 
you, myself. How do you like it?” 

And I sat back and waited for him to 
make a move. The boys saw something 
was up; they edged away from us and 
waited, but a minute went by and I 
knew he did not have the nerve. The 
longer you think about it the harder it 
is to reach for a gun when a man is 
watching you. 

“How about it?” I says. 

He croaks, “You win,” and snatches 
up what was left of his money and starts 
for the door; but I stopped him. | 

“Whoa!” I says. “You forgot to tell 
the boys what was in that hand. Do you 
want them to think I am a crook like 
you?” en : 
He could have walked out on me; you 
can not shoot a man in the back; but it 
takes nerve to turn your back, and Me 
did not have it. | 

“Straight flush, queen high,” he says, 
husky. 
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“Much obliged,” I says. “Good-by to 
you!” 

And I turned the cards face up on the 
table. The boys all whooped and yelled, 
but he never cracked a smile; you take 
a cheap crook and he can not see a joke 
if itis on him. He was so rattled he 
bumped into the door going out, and I 
reckon he is going yet. He was ashamed 
to look that kid in the eye again. 

“Here you are, kid,” I says. “Here is 
your money back, all peaceable. You see 
there is no use having any trouble.” 

But the kid only looked more miser- 

able and pushed it back. 
No, sir,” he says, “I didn’t have that 
much. Anyway I—I don’t want it. I 
couldn’t take it. Thanks just the same.” 
_ I thought he was mad because I was 
_ babying him before the boys. So after a 
while I catch him in his room ; but do 
you think I could make him take it? 
_ Not so, Bolivia! He got plumb red in 
_ the face trying to explain without hurt- 
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ing my feelings, but finally it dawns on 
me. He didn’t think I had got it honest; 
but wasn’t it the same way the di 
got it? I ask you. 

I swear to you I liked it. When you 
get old you do not feel so sure about 
what is straight and what is crooked, 
and it makes you feel good to see a 
young fellow act so—so young. I 
made out like I was insulted, but 
finally I had to laugh; and Jimmy, he 
can always see a joke. We got to 
liking. each other. When Siete Minas 
finally shut down on account of bandits, 
I got him to come in here with me. I 
needed a man with his education and he 
was the kind of a damn fool that I liked. 

Drink hearty! Well, I was going to 
ask you—how do you feel about a young 
fellow getting married? 


II 


Tuis is a lonesome country for a kid. 
I remember when I first came down here, 
just about his age, I pretty near went 
crazy sometimes. Prospectors do get kind 
of cracked from being by themselves; 
maybe you know. The hills hanging over 
you at night, so many stars and all so 
big and still that you can not seem to 
stay inside yourself, and nobody to talk 
to but the mules. The sun coming up 
and something driving you on again; 
pulling you on, over this hill and down 
that barranca; something that never lets 
you rest. Hunting for gold! Yes, but it 
is something else besides: When you do 
make a strike you feel lost. There is 
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nothing to hunt for after you have found 

it. ! 
Something that gets into you because 

you are young and husky, and keeps on 


driving you when you are old. Concha, 


she never cared. That is one thing about 
Indians—money and comfort is nothing 
much to them. 

But Jimmy and me, we hit it off fine. 
He took to calling me Uncle Lew. He 
used to josh Concha—that’s my wife— 
as solemn as an owl. He called her Dona 
Escopeta from the way she blew up like 
a shotgun when she was mad. She sel- 
dom knew what he was talking abbut, 
because the things that strike a white 
man funny are not always funny to 
them, but she thought he was a great Bey 
to be paying that much attention to her. 


He had a good head for mining and he 


was more company than a boat could 

haul. f i 

Then this last revolution came along 
14 
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and the trains was cut off from Oren- 
dain, which is our shipping point; so we 
shut down all but a little development 
work, and it left too much time on Jim- 
my’s hands. He took to riding out— 
prospecting, I thought; but I might have 
known. Old folks are not much com- 
pany for a kid. 

One day I rode over to see Moreno 
about some beef; and Moreno was 
tickled about something, which he is a 


proud man but jolly when he feels that 


way. We had two-three drinks, and he 
takes me by the elbow and leads me out 
to the main patio of his house; and what 


do you think? 


That is Moreno’s hacienda you see 
down there in the basin. It is quite a 
place; white buildings, very old, and 
shady arches around patios with flowers 
and fountains and cedars trimmed into 
the shape of fighting cocks; green farms 
and cattle ranges stretching off to these 
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blue hills, like the world with a fence 
around it. There was a fountain, I re- 
member, singing a soft and lazy tune 
that never changed, and lazy sunshine 
and a warm sweet feeling that got into 
you. I don’t know why it made me feel 
so cross and old. 

There was Jimmy picking flowers 
with Moreno’s daughter, and not even a 
servant for a chaperon! 

Elena, she knew it was queer. Her 
face was ali flushed up; why are girls 
prettier when they are shy? She was 
using a fan like these girls do, graceful, 
half hiding her face and laughing with 
those big brown eyes of hers; these girls 
can just make their eyes talk to a man. 
That poor kid did not know which end 
he was standing on. 

Elena, she knew she had no business 
to be there with a young fellow by her- 
self. She ducked her head and flew; 
but Jimmy, he comes up grinning. He 
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had been having the time of his young 
life. Moreno gives him a dig in the ribs 
and chuckles to me, “What do you think 
of my young namesake, eh?” 

“Namesake?” I says. I reckon I was 
kind of sour about it. 

But it was so. Santiago is Mexican for 
James. Yes, and Moreno means dark 
colored; it is the same as Brown. Funny 
what a difference it makes! Santiago 
Moreno is a grandee, mostly Spanish and 
very proud; but Jimmy Brown is a plain 
name and a plain gringo kid. 

“Don Santiago and I have decided,” 
says the kid in Spanish, “that we are 
kin—somewhere this side of Adam.” 

But I would not talk Spanish to him, 

“T see you are kin to Adam all right!” 
I says, sarcastic. 

“Oh,” he says, “you mean my Spanish 
lesson.” 

“Come off!” I says, snorting. “That 
‘excuse is all wore out. A walking dic- 
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tionary! Why don’t you think up some- 
thing new?” 

You can not faze that boy. He acts so 
innocent he is plumb impudent; solemn, 
you know, but his eyes just twinkles at 
me. 

“You-seem to think I am hiding some- 
thing,” says he. 

“Not so you could notice it!” I says. 

But I had to grin. You can not be sour 
with that boy, and how are you going to 
keep a young fellow from falling in love 
with a pretty girl? Especially if he is 
lonesome. I can remember when Concha 
looked mighty sweet to me, and she is 
more Indian than Elena ever thought of 
being. Elena is nearly white. 

I can’t explain. It kind of tickled me, 
at that—this fool kid walking right 
through a cast-iron custom and hardly 
knowing it was there; making up to a — 
rich man’s daughter right under her 
father’s nose, when any other young 
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buck would have thought he was lucky 
to slip a smile and a flower to her going 
by in her carriage! He was not trained 
to playing bear, which is standing on 
your hind legs under a girl’s window 
and whispering for fear the old man will 
find it out. The only way he knew to 
pay attention was to march up and do it. 

Riding home I tried to talk to him. 

“Don’t you know,” I says, “they don’t 
think it’s decent for a young fellow and 
a girl to be together by themselves?” 

“T guess,” he says, cheerful, “Don San- 
tiago knows I’m decent. At least he 
seems willing to take a chance.” 

He did not see any reason to be afraid 
of a girl’s father. I reckon that was how 
he got away with it; Moreno had never 
seen a young fellow act so frank and 
ignorant, and it tickled him. He seemed 
to think Jimmy was quite a boy. They 
was all the time calling each other 
tocayo, namesake, you know, as chum- 
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my as a pair of drillers—though Moreno 
is one of the richest men around here. 

Well, you can bust into a custom 
when you are ignorant, but it will sure 
close up. on you if you stay there long 
enough. Once or twice I tried to talk to 
him. 

“Son,” I says, “people will say you 
ought to marry that girl.” 

“J wish they would speak to her about 
it!” says he, which it seems he had asked 
her fifteen or sixteen times already. I 
did not think she would do it. But that 
is the way these girls are; they think 
they have to hold off or a man will think 
they are cheap; but if they like him they 
sure know how to keep him trying. 

And for a while it seemed to do him 
good. Even after we started shipping 
ore again I could not think up jobs 
enough to hold him; and he would come 
back on a high horse, joshing everybody 
and working like a house afire. I reckon 
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he was used to girls, back home, and 
missed them. 

People did talk, of course. You can 
not bust through cast-iron customs with- 
out making noise. Nobody said anything 
to me; they knew better; but Concha 
was all steamed up about the women 
talking. And one Sunday over in Hosio, 
this young Felipe Cuervo, that was sweet 
on Elena himself, he challenged Jimmy 
to a duel. The first I knew about it was 
when the kid came home with a nick 
shot out of his ear. These people always 
shoot at your head; but Jimmy, he had 
shot low, like I always told him, and 
bust Felipe’s hip for him. 

I begged the kid to have some sense, 
but he just laughed. He was a scamp, 
that boy. He could be impudent in a 
bashful way that women like, and old 
folks too; he could make you laugh 
when you felt like kicking him in the 
pants. Excuse me if I talk too proud of 
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him. He was the nearest to a son I ever 
had. 

Drink hearty! Do you think a young 
fellow ought to stay away from women 
until he is old enough to have some 
sense? 

Well, it would save a lot of trouble. 
Many a man would be alive and well 
that is not. 

Sometimes I think the Lord never 
made this country for white men any- 
way. It is too raw. Beautiful, yes; but 
violent. The hills are too big and the 
stars come down too close. The sun is 
hot and the nights are cold, and when 
it rains it rains like hell bust loose; and 
something gets into you. More violent; 
I can’t explain. You get so you do not 
care. You think you can take it easy, 
because there is plenty of time and a 
man lives only once. 

But finally it comes to you that there 
will be nothing but time as long as you 
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live; and it seems long enough, God 
knows. 

It is all right for Indians. They do not 
have to think. The sun is their friend 
and the hills are like people to them. 
Time does not worry them. Take this 
old fellow that calls himself Gua- 
tamo—this cripple that claims to be their 
king. What do you think of a man with 
patience enough to catch a thousand 
humming birds? 

They are not like our Indians in the 
United States. They are older. You 
would not think it to look at them, but 
once they had kings just like white peo- 
ple, and cities as big as any in the world. 
They built roads and bridges and pyra- 
mids, and knew things no white man 
knows to-day. The Spaniards never 
could have licked them, only they 
thought Spaniards was gods because they 
was white and had horses and guns, and 

they treated them friendly and let them 
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into their cities. But the Spaniards was 
human, all right, and started paying at- 
tention to their women, and the trouble 
started—like it always does. 

This old Guatamo here, he claims to 
be the great-great-something grandson 
of Guatamotzin, the prince that killed 
Moctezuma—or Montezuma, I expect you 
call him; their king, you know—to keep 
him from giving in to the Spaniards. 
And Moctezuma was his uncle, and for- 
gave him and gave the kingdom to him 
when he was dying. That makes Gua- 
tamo king if itis so. He claims to know 
where the gold is buried, and he is crip- 
pled because he has been punished to 
make him tell. He has got plenty of 
gold, that is a sure 

Huh? Maybe he did tell them. But 
they never came back with any of it. 
They never came back at all. He is a _ 
bad man to monkey with, because the 
Indians think he is kind of sacred. 
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He does not look much like a king. 
Old, that is how he looks; you can not 
tell how old; you could believe he was 
Guatamotzin himself, alive—hating the 
Spaniards and waiting for the stars to 
tell him when to kill all the white men 
and bring back the day of the Nahuatle- 
cas—all these four hundred years. 

But he is just an Indian to Moreno. I 
was going to tell you. 

Along in this last rainy season Jimmy 
took to going around solemn and absent- 
minded, and not eating much, and afier 
a while he tells me it is all fixed. He is 
going to marry Elena. 


Ill 


I roLtp him felicidades, happiness, you 
know, and he said thanks. It was 
none of my business; he was free, white 
and twenty-one. He didn’t have much 
to say about it, and I didn’t. 

But all of a sudden I noticed we had 
said it in Spanish. It seemed natural. 
His Spanish had got better—better than 
any gringo had a right to talk; his man- 
ners was better too, and it made you feel 
more offish and polite with him. He 
was not quite the same. 

“Well,” I says, “when does the wed- 
ding come off?” 

He answers kind of vague. He says © 
they are waiting for the legal formali- 
ties. I thought he meant the banns; I 
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did not have any idea what that kid had 
went and done. 

But I could see he did not feel so good. 
I tried to get him to take a trip to the 
States, which it would be too late after 
he was married; Elena, she has never 
been any farther than Guadalajara, and 
the States would scare her to death. I 
took to talking about the machinery we 
ought to buy, but he argues, listless, that 
we did not have the money to risk buy- 
ing it just yet. I reckon he was not much 
interested in mining any more. Why 
should he be? Moreno owns most of 
this basin that is any good for farming, 
and he never had but this one daughter 
to leave it to. 

Once or twice I tried to talk to him. 
Once I asked if him and Elena was good 
friends, and he thought I was joking. 

“We are not getting married because 
we hate each other,” he says, “that is a 
sure thing.” 
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“J know what you are getting married 
for,’ I says. “I am not so old but what 
I can remember.” 

He was sitting just where you are sift- 
ting now, gazing out over this blue- 
rimmed basin that will be all his some 
day; and the dark was coming fast, like 
it is now. And by his voice I know the 
money and position does not mean a 
thing to him. He is just aching for a girl 
out there where little lights begin to 
shine, and all this lonesome twilight 
closing in. 

This is the time when you can talk, if 
ever. You can not see each other’s face 
so plain, and you forget to wonder what 
a man will think. The sky fading off 
and off, the sun just gone but burning a 
little while like the door of heaven that 
men dream about, and night and quiet 
spreading on the hills. You try to talk; 
you try to say things you can never 
say—like feeling in the dark to touch 
somebody you can hear but can not see. 
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He thinks it is wonderful that a girl 
eould love him enough to marry him. A 
jack-leg engineer, he calls himself. He 
has not got any idea what a fine, up- 
standing, warmhearted young hellion he 
is. 

“Son,” I says, “I understand all that. 
I was a young buck myself once, little 
as you would think if, and thought 
women was not human too. I know 
these girls are good at loving; it is all 
they know. But are you friends with 
her? How do you get along with her, 
talking, and so forth? I mean—does she 
laugh at what you think is funny?” 

_I reckon I did not say it right. It kind 
of shut him up. By his voice I know he 
is just humoring me; he thinks I do not 
know how a young fellow feels. 

Yes, him and Elena, they laugh plenty 
when they are together, it seems. 

But I had seen them laughing, and I 
knew. It was not because anything was 
funny. It was because they were a 
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handsome young fellow and a pretty 
girl. 

“T mean,” I says, “you will both live a 
long time, at least I hope so, and you 
will be young and high-spirited only a 
little while. How will you get along 
when you are old folks, unless you are 
friends and like the same kind of 
jokes?” 

No young fellow knows how lonesome 
it is to be married and not understand 
each other’s jokes. I know it does not 
sound like much. I tried to tell him. I 
could not say it any plainer than I did; 
but it did not sound like anything to 
him. He just humored me because I 
am an old fellow and he is young and 
husky. I could tell by his voice that he 
was just humoring me, and it made me 
mad because I could not make him see 
that being married was no joke. 

After that I let him alone. It was the 
rainy season too, and if you are mad at 
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anybody it is no pleasure to be cooped 
up with him by rain. 

It was a miserable way to be. He did 
not half listen to anything you said, 
and he was all the time too polite—like a 
native; like Santiago Moreno, Junior. He 
Was even polite to Concha, and she 
thought he was mad at her and I could 
not tell her different. She would fuss 
around doing little things for him, and 
she would cut her old eyes at him and 
wait for him to make fun of her; but he 
never did. It made me feel worse than 
if he had been downright mean to her. 

Well, one night I was sitting here, the 
rain coming down like a wall at the edge 
of the porch, and all of a sudden I hear 
horses. These days you never know 
what is coming; tell you the truth, I half 
hoped it would be trouble. I was feel- 
ing pretty sour because me and Jimmy 
could not get along. 

So I felt to see if my gun was loose, 
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and give them a whoop for fear they, 
would miss the camp. You would not 
want even a bandit to be lost in these 
hills when it is raining. 

But it was two white men and a 
remudero from Orendain—I. bet he 
made them pay in advance and left the 
money at home—leading a pack mule 
loaded with suit-cases. They sure was 
dressy; tapered pants, and belts around 
their coats, and shiny boots and little 
silver spurs; you know, like yours; the 
regular tenderfoot get-up. Why do ten- 
derfeet always wear corduroy? It is 
hot and it soaks up water like a sponge. 

One was a man about forty-five, half- 
drowned and completely peevish; he 
falls off his horse and stomps in like he 
is blaming me for the rain. But the 
other one—just a kid, fourteen or fif- 
teen, he looks to be—acts like it is all a — 
joke. He prances in and flops into a 
chair and sticks his legs up to let the 
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water run out of his boots, grinning and 
wrinkling up his nose kind of cute. 

“Pfuff!” says he. “I do believe it’s go- 
ing to rain!” 
~ And he hops up and swings the water 
off his hat, and he looks younger; there 
is a sort of baby look about him, his 
black hair bushed up every way. Well, 
I was herding them inside when we run 
into Jimmy and Concha coming out to 
see what the commotion was; and for a 
minute I thought Jimmy had gone crazy. 
He claps his hands to his head and stag- 
gers up against the wall. 

“T am seeing things!” he moans. “I’ve 
got ’em again! A flapper—a real live 
flapper or my name is not Francis X. 
Bushman!” 

“Why, Francis,” says this wet kid, 
giggling, “how you have changed!” 

And it was not a boy at all; it was a 
girl, for all her hair-cut and her pants 
like papa’s. That was the only time I 
ever heard Concha laugh out loud. 
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How do you feel about a woman wear- 
ing pants? It sure does not seem right. 
She was around here all next day, be- 
cause it kept on raining, and I could not 
get over being embarrassed about her 
legs. I could not stand to look at her 
hair, whacked off that way. 

In this country that is what they do 
to a girl when she goes wrong. 

But Concha, she thinks all Americans 
are crazy anyway, and it tickles her. She 
cackles right out. And Gene—that is her 
name, Eugenia Ward, only Gene fits her 
better, account of her looking and acting 
so much like a boy—she looks at Concha _ 
and laughs, which she seems to think 
Concha is funny too. She gets on some 
dry pants and follows Concha into the 
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kitchen and Concha does not run her 
out. Ihear the women just chattering in 
there, and I go to see if they are plaguing 
the girl; but it is Jimmy that is plaguing 
| Concha and trying to make her talk 
English for Gene. Concha is flapping 
; her hands and making out like she is 
. mad, but you can tell she is tickled. It 
seems like old times to have Jimmy 
making fun of her again. 
Yes, for a while he was more like him- 
self. Him and Gene was all the time 
joshing each other. They seem to be 
talking English, but it did not make 
much sense. It was a circus to watch 
them. 
“Hi, flapper!” says Jimmy, coming in 
from the mine. 

“Don’t be quaint,” says Gene. “If you 
call me a flapper I will call you a cake 
eater or a drug-store cowboy. They 
went out years and years ago—two years 
at least.” 
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Then Jimmy begins to limp, hitching 
one leg like it is wooden, and lets his 
hands shake and strokes where his beard 
could be if he had one. 

“Marooned,” says he in a _ trembly 
voice. “Aye, lass, well you may snicker. 
Poor old Ben Gunn, the world has 
passed him by. Go, child, and leave me 
with my memories!” 

“Such as?” says Gene. 

“You are too young to know,” says he. 
“I. can remember when they only 
showed them to the knee.” 

“Old stuff,’ says Gene. “Positively 
mid-Victorian!” 

“How far is it now? But stop! I shud- 
der to think,” says Jimmy, shuddering. 

“They are not showing them at all,” 
says Gene. 

“Eh, well! Old ways are best,” says 
Jimmy, very sad. 

What do they care if it rains? He 
wraps a slicker around her and takes 
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her over to the mine, and she takes it off 
and the drillers can not work for staring 
at her pants. 
He takes Ward over, and they argue 
by the hour about our operations, which 
Ward thinks is plenty crude. Ward is 
a stockholder in Siete Minas, it seems; 
that is a big low-grade operation thirty 
miles north of here; they are shut down 
because they ship bullion instead of ore 
and it is just pie for the bandits. But the 
Siete Minas folks back in the States has 
got suspicious about getting nothing but 
assessments out of the mine, and sent 
Ward down here to investigate. Ward 
does not tell me this; he has got a jaw 


_ like a steel trap and all he asks is ques- 


tions; but Gene, she tells Jimmy. 
Women have simply got to talk, and 
sooner or later they are bound to tell all 
they know. i 
That is the way with tenderfeet. They 
hear the revolution is over, and trains 
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running again, and no Americans killed ' 
lately, and they expect profits to pick up 
and be as usual. They do not under- 
stand what the old-timers mean when 
they say a district is peaceable. 

I told Ward he was a fool to go pack- 
ing that girl around, and he was right 
upset about it. 

“They told me in Guadalajara,” he 
says, “there was no trouble in this dis- 
trict now.” 

“Depends on what you mean by trou- 
ble,” I says. “If you ride by daylight, 
and mind your own business and give 
up your money peaceable if they get the 
drop on you, you are not likely to get 
shot. But a woman is different,” I says, 
“If a daughter of mine got caught out 
on the trail,” I says, “I would sure call it 
trouble.” . 

The chances were that nothing would 
happen, but if a woman did run into 
trouble, out there in the hills, it would 
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be too late to be sorry you had took the 
chance. Too many men have found out, 
the last ten-twelve years, that a man 
_ with a gun can make his own laws; and 
some of them are all right, but a good 
many of them are human. 

So he asked me could she stay here 
till he got back, and I said we would be 
glad to have her. Yes, sir; they do say 
hell is full of good intentions. Ward, he 
did not have a bit of trouble, going or 
coming; but I let that girl walk right 
into the middle of the worst mess that 
has happened around here. 

Gene, she was satisfied to stay. It was 
early one morning when her papa rode 
off with this fellow from Orendain that 
brought him. The sun was just coming 
up behind the ranges; the air fresh and 
keen, the wet rock sparkling like a mil- 
lion little diamonds, the basin fading off 
into blue haze and all the peaks like 
something painted grand against the 
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sky. A clear morning in this altitude can 
make you kind of drunk. 

She stood here watching till they 
made the dip in the trail, and all of a 
sudden she draws a deep breath and 
stretches up her arms. 

“Oh, all my life,” she says, “I have 
been hungry for the hills!” 

And I remember yet her gray eyes 
shining. That was the first time that 
she looked just right to me. That was 
the first time that I noticed freckles on 
her nose, and they belonged there, 
though her hair was nearly black. 

I can’t explain. She looked like some- 
thing, standing there—this short-haired 
slim kid in her neat boots and pants, her 
head up and a look in her gray eyes, 
watching the sunrise pour across the 
world. Like part of it; I can’t explain. 
Like what men think of when they hunt 
for gold. Boyish and brave and gay and 
everlasting, like what gets into men to 
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go adventuring. It had you feeling tired 
and old, remembering. It had you think- 
ing where you missed the trail when you 
was young. 

“What is that little white place yon- 
der?” she wants to know. 

“Moreno’s hacienda,” says Jimmy, 
speaking short. 

But she has read about haciendas, it 
seems, and she wants to know. A plan- 
tation or a ranch or something, is il? 
She has heard they are like ancient 
Spain; few—yes, feudal; that is the 
word she says. Barons, and so forth. 
Well, I have never been to Spain, but I 
reckon they do not have Indians for 
servants over there. 

“Old and romantic, is it?” she wants to 
know. 

“Old,” says Jimmy, “yes. As to the 
romance, I am prejudiced. I am going 
to marry the owner’s daughter.” 

Smiling he says it, but very sharp and 
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clear. Gene turns to look at him and 
laughs. “Hot dog!” she says. “A real 
Spanish senorita?” 

“Mexican,” says Jimmy, but does not 
explain the difference. 

“Tell me about her! Black-eyed and 
beautiful?” 

“Brown-eyed and_ beautiful,” says 
Jimmy. 

“Does she speak English?” 

“No.” 1 

“I should say it is romantic! Do you 
sing softly at midnight under her win- 
dow, and did you have to fight her 
father and her brothers and her other 
lovers, like they do in books?” 

She was half curious and half making 
fun; I reckon she did not more than 
half believe him; but Jimmy, he has lost 
his taste for joshing completely. He 
looks at her like he can be pushed just 
so far. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” he says 
very dry and quiet; “I do not sing, softly 
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or otherwise, at midnight or any other 
- time. She has no brothers and her father 
is a very good friend of mine. I am go- 
ing to take his name.” 

“Take his—oh!” says Gene, looking 
gueer. “You mean—turn Mexican? I 
don’t believe you!” 

“Son,” I says, “say that over again— 

slow!” 
But he has turned his back and 
marched off to the mine. By the time I 
caught up with him he was sitting on a 
wheelbarrow watching the drillers in 
Number 3 Drift. I kind of put my hand 
on his shoulder, but he looked up at me 
so savage I thought he did not like it. 

“Son,” I says, “did you say you was 
going to change your name?” 

“1 did,” says he, like he is not inter- 
ested. 

I could not get it through my head. 
Oh, it has been done; more than one 
man has took his wife’s name when she 
is rich and his folks are nobody much. 
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Natives, I mean; they set great store by 
family and name. And one way of look- 
ing at it, I reckon a girl has got as much 
right to her name as a man has. And 
yet—a man isa man. A white man is a 
white man, and you can not get around 
it. 

“Why not?” says he, listless. “Moreno 
is a good name. It was a proud old name 
in Spain before Mexico was heard ‘of— 
before there was any United States. It 
has been a great name here for a hun- 
dred years, and Don Santiago has no 
son to carry iton. I know how they feel 
about it.” 

But I remember how he sat there star- 
ing at that gang of drillers. They could 
have stood on their heads and he would 
not have noticed. I remember how his 
hands kept opening and shutting, hard, © 
like he was feeling whether they be- 
longed to him or Santiago Moreno, 
Junior. He had a fine pair of hands, 
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husky and lean and kind of freckled on 
the back. 

“Yes, but son,” I says—“how about the 
way you feel?” 

He makes a motion with his hands, 
listless; like letting go; like the natives 
when they mean it makes no difference. 

“What is the difference?” he says. “A 
name—what is a name? A habit. I feel 
like Jim Brown; well, I shall learn to 
feel like Santiago Moreno.” 

“A habit,” I says, “that you got from 
your pa and your grandpa and his 
father before him.” 

“It didn’t mean much to them,” he 
says, listless. “A family named Brown. 
Which Brown? Nobody knows.” 

And he tells me a little about his folks. 
There was not much to tell. And when 
you come to think of it, that is the way 
with most of us. Do you know who your 
grandpa was? Well, then, your great- 
grandpa? We do not bank so much on 
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family; with us a man is more himself; 
and we seldom live in one place a hun- 
dred years, because we light out hunting 
our chance to get ahead. 

Jimmy’s folks had not got ahead 
much. His pa sold groceries and died 
when Jimmy was knee high to a duck, 
and his ma had to make dresses for a 
living, and she died just when he was 
getting big enough to be some help to 
her. He worked his way through school 
by waiting table and gathering up laun- 
dry, which it seems is no disgrace in 
mining school; but it is sure nothing to 
boast of to the Morenos. 

He did not know of any near kinfolks 
but his grandpa, and not much about. 
him. 

“He was a carpenter,” says the kid— _ 
like that. 

“An honest trade enough,” I says, “for 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Oh,” he says, “honest,” and makes 
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that motion with his hands again, like 
the natives when they mean it does not 
amount to much. I don’t know why it 
made me kind of mad. 

“Ashamed of him, are you,” I says— 
“Santiago?” + 

But it was me that was ashamed. He 
just looked at me. 

“You asked me,” he says, “and I am 
telling you. Elena’s name means some- 
thing to her; mine—is a way to know 
when I am spoken to.” 

I reckon they had been talking an- 
cestors at him; he kept coming back to 
his grandpa—the only one of his he 
knew about. 

“J don’t even know what his first 
name was,” he says. “Nobody thought 
it was important, not even he. A humble 
man; no education, never at ease in his 
own house; I remember he always went 
outdoors to smoke when my mother was 
there. I think he was afraid of her be- 
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cause she had been a school-teacher. A 
tired, stoop-shouldered old man with 
rusty shoes and a pipe, named—grand- 
pa.” 

That is not much in the way of an- 
cestors, is it? Not much to stack up 
against a proud old family and a girl 
that is in your blood like liquor. I was 
not blaming him; a young fellow can not 
think straight when he is lonesome. And 
yet—what if your grandpa did not get 
ahead? How do you know what held 
him back? You still have got a right to 
make a start and be somebody’s grand- 
pa to be proud of. You still have got a 
right to be yourself. 

We are not proud, but we are sure as 
good as any Spaniard. 

“Son,” I says, “look here! How far 
has this thing gone?” a 

“How do you mean,” he says, “how 
far? I have given my word. The legal 
end of it takes time, that’s all. Time,” 
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he says, “my God! You’d think a man 
was going to live forever!” 

And he makes a motion like throwing 

something away and goes charging out 
and gets on his horse and pours the 
quirt to him. That is what gets you. 
Time. You see it coming on, day after 
day and every day the same, and you 
feel like you could not stand it. And 
you let yourself go to keep from think- 
ing; do something—do anything to keep 
from thinking. You can do it—for a 
while. But you can not keep time from 
coming on. You get old before you learn 
it is no use; before you learn to sit and 
let the days go by. A young fellow can 
just eat his heart out, thinking. 

I knew where he had gone. I could 
have guessed it, anyway, by the look in 
his eyes when he came in that night. 
Like walking in a trance; he did not 
even think to take his spurs off, but 
came in dragging them. He stops by 
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Gene’s chair—we was just eating sup- 
per—and makes her a little bow, polite 
and absent-minded. 

“You were interested in haciendas,” 
he says. “Don Santiago asks me to say 
he will be honored to have you visit — 
his.” 

And he makes another little bow to 
Concha and says, “With permission,” 
like a native, and sits down to eat; but 
he was not paying attention to anything; 
he was remembering. Gene, she had 
never seen him act like that before. You 
- could just see her gray eyes cooling off. 

“Thank you,” she says, “but I’m not 
so interested as I was.” 

“As you wish,” says Jimmy, too polite 
and vague for any use. 

He did not say a word about any trou- 
ble at Moreno’s. Maybe he did not know; 
I never got a chance to ask him, after-_ 
ward. Maybe he did not talk to anybody 
but the family, and they are too polite 
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to talk about the servants stealing and 
getting shot for it. 

He just ate and went into his room 
and shut the door. Gene sat out here 
with me a while, but it was lonesome for 
her. I remember she tried to talk about 
how peaceable it was. Peaceable! Look 
at this basin now. These million stars 
that keep on shining whether you live 
or die; these hills that look so soft and 
purple-dark—they looked that way 
when the first Toltecs came from God 
knows where. They looked that way 
when the last Toltec died on a Nahuatl 
altar, God knows how long ago. They 
looked that way when Aztec kings ruled 
over the empire of the Nahuatlecas; 
greater than Spain it was; and they 
looked that way when a hundred thou- 
sand Nahuatl fighting men went up 
against the Spaniards’ guns and died. 
Peaceable, yes. What difference does 
it make to them? 
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I did not blame her when she went to 
bed. I sure was not fit company for 
her—old as I am and sour as I felt. 
What is the matter with young fellows 
when they get women on the brain? 


V. 

TuaT very day Moreno had an Indian 
shot for stealing corn. Oh, nothing new 
about it; he has shot plenty of them in 
his time. No, he is not any kind of an 
officer. He does not need to be. He 
owns most of the land around here. 

That is what all the trouble is about 
to-day. It is not revolution exactly; 
revolutions come and go, but this thing 
gets more so all the time. More like it 
is in Russia. Yes, bolshevism; that is 
the word I mean. Francisco Madero, he 
started it here with his talk about giving 
the land back to the Indians. That was 
how he won the first revolution against 
Diaz. And that was what finished him, 
too, when the Indians found out he 
could not do what he said. 
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It has been more or less the same with 
every revolution since, the Indians get- 
ting bolder and bolder against the rich 
folks. Time was when the inside walk 
around the plaza at Hosto was left open — 
for a dozen fine families, but now the 
big hats and sandal feet and dirty 
blankets have crowded them out com- 
pletely. They do not even dare get out 
of their carriages at the Sunday night 
concerts; they just drive around a few 
laps listening to the band and looking 
rich and proud, and then drive home 
complaining how the lower classes have 
gone crazy. 

I do not know what it is coming to. It 
does not look possible to put things back 
where they was four hundred years ago. 
For one thing, where are you going to 
draw the line, when half of them have 
got some Spanish blood? 

They have scared out a good many 
fine families, that is a sure thing; mur- 
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dered them or run them back to Spain 
or to some city for protection. Moreno, 
though, he did not scare worth a cent. 
He just got prouder and prouder. He 
went ahead and had this Indian shot for 
stealing corn, and the very next day he 
had a woman—— 

Huh? Well, not exactly. They just 
catch a man stealing and start off to jail 
with him and shoot him trying to 
escape—you know. The law of flight, 
they call it. I am not saying it is wrong. 
A rich man has to protect his property, 
and he can not be riding around to trials 
all the time. It sounds kind of rough, 
but it does discourage stealing, that is a 
sure thing. 

Anyway, it is the way this country has 
been run four hundred years. But the 
rich men are mostly Spanish and the 
thieves are mostly Indian, and you can 
not blame the Indians for getting tired 
of it. 
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We did not know a thing about it 
here. I was sitting here next morning 
when Jimmy came out, and I reckon he 
did not sleep much; his eyes looked like 
burnt holes in a blanket, and he did not 
say good morning or be durned to you; 
he just sat down. Then Gene came out 
and he got up stiff as a ramrod. 

Gene, she went right up to him and 
put her hand on his arm. 

“Jimmy,” she says, “I didn’t mean to 
be impertinent. I guess it didn’t seem 
quite real to me. It’s—it’s all so wide 
and new,” she says, “out here, I don’t 
feel so darned real myself.” 

“It’s quite all right,’ says Jimmy— 
polite if it kills him. 

“It’s not all right,” says Gene. “I mean 
well, but there’s simply nobody home. I 
feel like an oil can,” she says, “making 
wise cracks about things I don’t know 
anything about. Broad A me,” she says. 
“It’s just what I deserve.” 
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I know it does not make sense. But it 
would take a wooden man to be mad at 
her when she looks like that, her gray 
eyes looking up at him so honest—sober 
and sorry, like akid. Jimmy, he kind of 
gulps and pats her hand. 

“You're all right,” he says. “Pm the 
oil can. Go on,” he says, “ask me. Ask 
me anything; ask me about any of the 
fourteen men I have killed—or is it six- 
teen?” And he hauls his gun out of the 
holster and pretends to be counting the 
noiches in the butt, which there is not 

any. “Seventeen,” he tells her, solemn. 
_ “That is the boy!” says Gene, and I 
will be eternally dad-gummed if she did 
not stand up on her tiptoes and offer to 
kiss him. I never saw such a girl. 

Jimmy, he did not do it. He' was so 
embarrassed he turned kind of pale, 
which he did not feel good that morning 
anyway. 

“Get away from me, woman! You are 
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shocking the assembled multitude,” he 
says, which I did feel kind of like a mul- 
titude, at that—kissing and going on; 
though you could tell she did not mean 
a bit of harm. “Necking and hitting in 
the clinches is barred,” he says, what- 
ever that means; I never did find out, 
because Concha came and said breakfast 
was ready. 

But it was more cheerful to see them 
joshing each other. It was a real pretty 
morning, and first thing I knew they 
were talking about riding over to Mo- 
reno’s after all. 

Well, sir, I did not have the heart to 
interfere. I did not think they would 
run into any trouble; it’s only nine kilo- 
meters and the trail is wide open all 
the way. 

But I knew what they wanted with 


her over there. They would not be easy 


till they got a look at her. These women 
think every woman in the world is try- 
ing to steal their man. 
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Well, it would not hurt them to be 
shocked a little, and Gene was plumb 
tickled about going exploring. Jimmy, 
he tells her about their medieval hos- 
pitality. 

“The man at the gate will kiss your 
hand,” he says; “ancient-retainer stuff, 
you know; and Don Santiago will tell 
you his house is yours, and make you 
believe it too.” 

“Hot dog!” says Gene. “I’m crazy 
about ancient retainers. We had a but- 
ler once that stayed with us six months.” 

That is the way she talks. Hot dog or 
the bee’s hips or the snake’s elbows 
means she is tickled. When she says 
she is crazy she does not mean she is 
crazy, she means she likes a thing. 

“I can rake up a side-saddle,” says 


Jimmy. “Our storekeeper’s wife has got 


one somewhere. Have you got a female 

skirt?” 

-“Of course,” says Gene, “but what’s 

the big idea? I can’t ride side-saddle. 
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I saw a picture of one once; prehistoric, 
you know. Everybody rides cross-sad- 
dle now.” 

“Not here!” says Jimmy, very dry and 
final. _ 

Short hair was scandalous enough, 
without bringing in a woman in pants 
and straddle of a horse. The Morenos 
would have fell dead. 

I knew what they would think, any- 
way, about a girl riding nine kilometers 
with a young fellow, and nobody else 
along. They would think it was not 
‘decent. Besides, I felt responsible for 
Gene. Not that Jimmy couldn’t take 
care of her; he is a nervy kid and handy 
with a gun; but there is no use talking, 
two men is twice as good as.one in case 
of trouble. 

So I said I was about due to ride over 


and see Moreno myself. Gene came 


dancing out with a dress on, pretty but 


not a riding habit by any means, and 
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a blue hat like something wrapped 
around her head. Well, sir, you would 
be surprised. She looked real grown 
up. But she sure did not act it. She 
was like a monkey about that side-sad- 
dle, which she had on silk stockings and 
her dress was pretty but not long. 

Dresses do make a woman look dif- 
ferent and you can not get around it. 
More precious somehow. I remember 
thinking I could not stand to look her 
papa in the eye if anything was to hap- 
pen to that girL 

It felt peaceable enough—a pretty 
morning, the basin spread out like a 
bright green checkerboard, the horses 
clipping along and these two kids josh- 
ing each other. Jimmy, he was lying 
when he told her he did not sing. He 
can sing fine. You can hear him half a 
mile when he feels good. Riding along, 
he busts out, and pretty soon Gene joins 
in, It did not make much sense—about 
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yes, we have not got any bananas, and 
throwing the dishes away instead of 
washing them; but it made you feel 
right gay, at that. 

Gene, she could sing rings around him. 
Her voice goes weaving in and out 
through his; not like the segundo that 
the native women sing; segundo sounds 
wild and sad, but this was more like 
joking with the tune. 

“Hog dog!” says Jimmy. “The bar- 
ber-shop kid!” 

Gene, she just laughed. She was not 
a bit touchy about her hair being cut. 

They get to singing softer and slower, 
riding along. Jimmy rides up close and 
puts his head down by hers, and sings 
with his eyes half shut like he was lis 
tening; and it was worth listening to. It 
kind of gave you a feeling up the back, 
the way her voice slid over his like a 
bow on soft deep fiddle strings. 

“That is the boy!” says Jimmy, and he 
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turns around and asks me, “How’s that 
for close harmony, huh?” 

“It’s right harmonious,” I says, “but 
maybe you could get closer if you was 
to climb on to the same horse,” I says, 
sarcastic, which Gene did not look much 
like a boy that day—her face pink with 
_ the wind, and this blue hat kind of cute 
around it, and her eyes bright with sing- 
ing. I remember how pretty her mouth 
looked, changing to let her voice float 
high and clear or settle to a whisper like 
the far-off hum of bees. 

“Here’s an old one,” she says, and 
croons a piece of a tune to him and asks 
him if he knows it, “but full of dirty 
swipes.” 

That was what she said—dirty swipes; 
but there was nothing dirty about it. It 
is a real sweet song. I have heard Jim- 
my sing it many a time. 


Gh, come, my love, and walk with me— 
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That is the way if starts, all on one 
note, only her voice chimes different on 
every word. Then it drifts into singing 
gentle and slow. I edged my horse off 
on to the grass to keep his hoofs from 
rattling. Their voices melting in to- 
gether; gentle and sad and sweet, like 
a slow wind and rain on the roof and 
thinking of old times when you lie 
awake at night. I don’t remember all of 
it, only at the end it is something about 


——-sever, 

Say you will leave me never, 
Say you'll be mine—forever, 
For I 


I can’t explain. I used to sing pretty 
good, but it has been a long time since 
I tried it. His voice goes fading up and 
fading down and hers comes melting in- © 
to it, golden-soft. 


“I.love « « «= but you” 


I did not know the boy could sing so 
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sweet. But I reckon he noticed he was 
riding too close to her and felt kind of 
embarrassed about it. He let go her arm 
and rode along not saying anything. He 
hardly said another word all the way, 
to the hacienda. 

Maybe you noticed before it got dark, 
there is a kind of a crack out there 
across the basin? It does not look like 
much from here, but it is deep and there 
is quite a river in it. The ford is just 
outside the hacienda. Riding down to 
it I see four-five old men sitting there; 
not doing anything; just sitting there. 
Yes, everything seemed to be quiet. Too 
quiet; I can see it now. I remember my 
left elbow kind of aching where I was 
shot once, and I thought it was going to 
rain. But I reckon it was the feel of 
trouble in my bones. 

And I remember how quick ‘old Tolo 
jumped up from his chair by the big 
gate where he has been sitting thirty or 
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forty years. Like he was looking for 
somebody or something; I did not think 
of it at the time. It looked peaceable 
enough, the dogs running out to bark 
and the little naked kids sidling up to 
stare at Gene, which they had never seen 
a woman with a hat on. 

Tolo unbuckles our spurs and says 
we are welcome to our house; that is 
the custom; it does not mean a thing. 

“Ancient retainer?” says Gene. 

“As advertised,” says Jimmy, speak- 
ing short. It does beat all how a young— 
fellow can go from sour to gay and 
back again. 

Of course Tolo is not a butler or any- 
thing; just a portero, a wrinkled old 
peon with dusty sandals and baggy cof- 
ton clothes; but he is plenty ancient. 
And there is something about a place 
like that. There is a feeling, and you ~ 
can not get around it. Out there in the 
middle of the basin, green fields and 
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cattle ranges stretching off to these blue 
hills; these long white walls from the 
days when every hacienda was a fort; 
these cobbled courtyards worn by horses 
riding in and out a hundred years—you 
can not realize that it will ever change. 
It feels solid, settled, the stones and the 
houses and the people; and what they 
do seems right because they have 
been doing it so long. You could see 
how it had crept into Jimmy. You could 
see it creeping into Gene. Tolo bows 
down and kisses the back of her riding 
glove, and she was all fixed to laugh, but 
all of a sudden a queer look comes in 
her eyes. 

“Quick, Jimmy,” she whispers, “tell 
me what I do! I thought it would be 
funny, but it isn’t. It’s—dignified!” 

Yes, it is kind of touching—these faith- 
ful old servants being so humble to you, 
and all. But it is no more natural for 
them to be servants than it is for you or 
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me. Once they was proud, too, and 
made slaves out of people they had beat 
in fighting. 

No, sir, white men do not know it all. — 
Concha can tell you things that hap- 
pened when the white race was a pup. ~ 
She did not read it in a book; the 
Nahuatlecas do not have books now- 
adays; the Spaniards burned them all. 
But you can not keep people from telling 
their children. It is like looking down a 
long, dim, splendid hall into the cen- 
turies. You get a hazy glimpse of what 
they used to be—what they are yet, in- 
side, and always will be. Splendid and 
pitiful; I can’t explain. Patient and 
pitiful, waiting for the stars to tell them 
when their day will come again. 

Maybe it will. Who knows? They 
are sure getting bolder. It seems Gua- 
tamo had sent word to Moreno about 
mistreating Indians, but you can imagine 
how much attention Moreno paid to it. 
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Guatamo is the one that claims to be 
their king. Myself, I always thought he 
was just a yarn the mothers told their 
children. Concha got it from her mother 
when she was a baby, and she is forty 
or fifty now. Huh? Yes, I know she 
looks older than that. These women are 
grown at fourteen and start getting old 
at twenty-five. 

That was why Elena is kind of touchy 
about her age; I was going to tell you. 
Elena is nineteen, which is pretty old 
not to be married yet. 

Guatamo, he claims to be descended 
from Guatamotzin—the tzin Guatamo, 
that killed his own uncle Moctezuma, 
because the Spaniards was getting him 
all fuddled with Christianity. It may be 
so; I do not claim to know. I reckon 
he is kind of cracked. He can sit still 
so long you would not swear he is alive, 
only his eyes—black and alive with hate 
that never changes. Pitiful too. He 
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does not understand the white man’s 
world. Gold is no good to him. Time 
does not mean a thing to him. How 
long do you think it takes to catch a 
thousand humming birds? Not just the 
common gray ones, either; the colored 
ones, like little jewels dancing in air; 
huitzin, they call them, because they are 
sacred to their god Huitzil’. Many a 
Spaniard has been sacri 

Eh? 

Oh! Eres tu, Concha? 

*Sta bien. Ahorita vamos. She says 
our chocolate is ready. 

I wonder how long she has been lis- 
tening there. Did I say anything about 
Jimmy’s grandpa? It is a kind of a joke, 
but you could never make her see it. I 
will have to tell you afterward. You 
can not get her to talk English, but she 
listens and you never know how much 
she gets. 


VI 


You noticed, Concha would not sit 
down with us at supper? She is 
afraid you would not think she is good 
enough. That is the way the Spaniards 
have made them feel. Lower classes, 
that is what they call the Indians. 
Pelados; peeled ones; that is why upper- 
class Mexicans wear all the whiskers 
they can raise, to prove they have not got 
much Indian blood. Moreno, he is as 
proud of his beard as he is of his old 
Spanish name. He is high class; I was 
going to tell you. He knows better than 
to get haughty with me, but he would 
think Concha was a servant even if she 
had a million dollars. 

Where did I leave off? Oh, yes; about 
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Guatamo—this crippled old Aztec that 
claims to be their king. 

Well, while Jimmy was having this 
quarrel with Moreno I hear people run- 
ning-in the patio, and I Huh? I 
thought I told you. It was about this 
servant spilling a plate of mole in Gene’s 
lap. Huh? Why, mole is_ turkey 
cooked in a black gravy of ground-up 
peppers. It is real tasty, but nothing for 
a tenderfoot to tackle. It will knock 
your head off if you are not used to it. 

Where did I leave off anyway? 

No, sir, Gene did not feel like laugh- 
ing any more. There is no use talking, 
there is something about a place where 
the same people have lived for genera- — 
tions. These echoing courtyards and 
these solemn brown women peeping out 
of doors, quiet—I remember how loud 
a vaquero’s spurs sounded leading our 
horses away. The dark zagudn of Mo- 
reno’s house, the iron-barred cancel 
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grinding open to let us into the patio— 
quiet; so quiet that it scared up the 
pigeons around the fountain. And the 
servant says will we have the goodness 
to be seated while he tells the master, 
and Gene sat there looking at these thick 
old arches and the heavy purple clouds 
of bougainvillea and the cedars all 
trimmed into shapes. Lost, that was 
how she looked; little and quiet and 
young. 

Moreno, he did not make her feel at 
home. He looks kind of fierce when he 
is not jolly. He is real dark-complected 
and his eyes make her nervous about 
her legs, which her dress was modest 
enough when you got used to it, but cer- 
tainly not long. Oh, he was polite; they 
always are; he smiles—that is, he shows 
his teeth through his beard—and bows 
very low; too low; there was something 
sarcastic about it—and says he is her 
servant; just introducing himself; not 
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that Santiago Moreno is anybody’s 
servant. Not so, Bolivia! 

Why are customs stricter about 
women? When Jimmy used to be ig- 
norant he could just laugh it off; but 
they sure did not make any allowances 
for Gene. They looked cross-eyed about 
her hat until she got nervous about it 


and took it off to see what was the mat- 


ter with it, and you ought to have seen 
them lift their eyebrows about her hair 
being cut. In this country it means a 
girl has been disgraced. 

Moreno takes us into the sala, stiff 
like a funeral with heavy curtains and 
pictures of saints and ancestors and 
about twenty chairs set straight around ~ 
the wall, and there we sat. Myself, I do 
not like to sit in salas. Out in the cor- 
redor is good enough for me, where you 
can get some air and watch the pigeons 
in the patio. But Gene was a stranger 
and they had to treat her dignified. Po- 
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lite, that is the way they are; even if 
they feel like poisoning you. 

It got on Gene’s nerves too. She 
jumped when Moreno clapped his hands 
to tell a servant to bring wine. 

Jimmy, he was no help to her. He 
translates what she says, polite—like a 
native; like Santiago Moreno, Junior. I 
could not help thinking how he had 
changed since the first time I saw him 
in this house. He was not jolly with Mo- 
reno any more; he was respectful; that 
is the way native young bucks are raised 
to treat their father, like he was the Al- 
mighty or something. It made you kind 
of sick. Of course it was none of my 
business. I was only his partner and he 
was going to be Moreno’s son. 

You ought to have seen Gene’s face 
when they hugged each other. Myself, 
I never give the abrazo if I can help it. 
I can not see any sense to hugging a full- 
grown man. 
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Well, old lady Moreno comes in—she 
is short and fat and powdered heavy be- — 
cause they like to look as white as they — 
can—and she does not talk because she _ 
does not know anything to say. She just b, 
sits. And Gene gets more nervous try- 
ing not to notice the powder and per- 
fume, and the sefora is plumb flabber- 
gasted about Gene’s hat and legs. These 
women do not wear hats; they will wear 
a mantilla worth five hundred dollars, 
but they think hats are sinful vanity. 
You never see them outside of cities. 
And you would think they did not have — 
any legs, they wear so many petticoats. 
They think legs are not modest. 

Elena sails in, and she sure had her 
war paint on. I do not mean paint or 
powder; she did not need much because ~ 
she is fairly white anyway, and mad. 
She floats up to Gene and bows and says, 
“Elena Moreno, your servant, Seforita,” — 
very polite, but her big brown eyes look 
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more like “What is this the cat dragged 
in?” 

Gene did not know enough to say her 
own name; Jimmy had to do it for her. 
She was so flustered that she stood up 
to shake hands, and it makes Elena mad- 
der because it means Gene is younger. 

I reckon women are natural enemies 
about men. They do not trust any man 
with any woman under forty; they seem 
to think a man is plumb helpless if a 
woman gets after him. Yes, sir, Elena 
was going to show Jimmy that no shame- 
less American girl could be prettier than 
she was. She sits down by her mama 
and folds her hands and lets her pretty 
head droop graceful and sorrowful, and 
starts talking to him out of the corner 
of her eyes; and I have got to admit that 
she did throw Gene in the shade. Elena 
is sure a pretty girl—these silk skirts 
sweeping out from her little waist, and 
this high graceful comb in her hair, her 
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pretty mouth peeping out from behind 
her fan and her shoulders so round and 
smooth; they think it is all right to show 
the upper part of them. 

Gene does not talk with her eyes; they 
are too straight and honest. They only 
show how she feels, which is that she 
has lost her taste for haciendas. She 
leans over and asks me if it is about time 
to beat it—meaning go home. That is 
the way she talks. 

But of course we could not do that, 
You can not ride in and out of an ha- 
cienda after riding nine kilometers to 
get there. They would have thought we 
was informal, which is a whole lot worse 
than informal in English. In Spanish it 
means you do not care for anybody’s 
feelings, or keep your word, or know 
how to act proper. 

“Gene,” I says, “you play the piano, 
don’t you? Anybody that can sing like 
you can must play the piano. Play usa 
piece.” 
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“Piano?” she says, looking around for 
it. She did not know it was a piano, 
which it is an old one, little and squar- 
ish. She got real excited about it, ask- 
ing how old it was and cooing to it and 
touching the keys like she was afraid it 
would fall to pieces. 

But they did not know how old it was. 
I reckon it had always belonged to the 
Morenos. 

“The senorita likes it?” says Moreno, 
and Jimmy translates. 

“Tm crazy about it!” says Gene. 

“She likes it very much,” says Jimmy. 

“Then it is hers,” says Moreno. 

Polite, that is the way they are; they 
will offer you anything you admire; and 
they may think you are crazy, but they 
will not back out if you have got the 
nerve to take it. Gene, she joked a little 
about carrying it home under her arm, 
but Jimmy did not think it was funny to 
make fun of customs. No, sir, he was 
a different boy. 
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It had a queer tone, thin but fairly 
sweet. She played something real soft 
and solemn, like being respectful to it; 
and the Morenos clapped their hands, 
polite. 

Jimmy, he did not hardly hear it. 
Elena, she was sure talking with her 
eyes. These girls can talk to a man by 
the hour and never say a word; yes, sir, 
I am not so old but what I can remem- 
ber. It is enough to make a young fel- 
low dizzy. 

But all of a sudden he looks round at 
Gene. She was playing something dif- 


ferent; I bet that old piano never made 


a noise like that before. Not loud, but 
kind of sly and cute; it tickled you; I 
can’t explain. It kind of made your feet 


jiggle. Jimmy, he fidgets for a minute E 


and then goes over by her and starts 
singing to himself. 


“Tl be oud to get you in the taxes, q 
honey 
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‘Something like that; whatever it 
means, getting you in the taxes. And 
about dancing the two-step, and some- 
thing about jolly roll blues. I ask you 
now! 

Well, that was all right, though the 
Morenos did not like him to be singing 
English, because they do not know what 
it is about. But all of a sudden he kind 
of holds out his elbows and wiggles his 
shoulders—you know. I pretty near 
fell dead. It is a motion you can not 
make before a lady, let alone three of 
them. 

“Santiago!” says Moreno, roaring at 
him. “Hast thou no shame?” 

Gene was so surprised she stopped 
playing. She was not shocked or any- 
thing; I reckon she did not see him do it. 

“What's all the shootin’ for?” she says. 
“Are we in wrong?” 

She did not mean shooting; at least I 
did not hear any. Not then. 
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“I pulled a little shimmy,” says the 
kid, sheepish. 

“Why not?” says Gene. 

I ask you now! Of course he had not 


pulled anybody’s shimmy; but it is not 


even polite to talk about. She looks 
around, innocent, and she sees the way 
the Morenos are looking. Well, sir, I 
did not know what to do. I was not 
brought up in a parlor with three ladies, 
all mad. 

“Don Santiago,” I says, “the seforita 
has never seen an hacienda. Have you 
the goodness to escort her that she may 
view the gardens and the stables?” 

That is the way with Spanish; you talk 
polite, no matter how sour you feel. It 
would have been ridiculous if it had not 
been so miserable—this fool kid acting 
polite half the time and natural the 


other half. It was no pleasure being 


there. But they have got certain ways 


of doing, and that is all there is to it. 
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They would have thought we was rude 
to go home before dinner. They got into 
the habit of feeding visitors in the days 
when settlements was few and far be- 
tween, and they will do it yet or die. 

I did not see any sign of trouble. May- 
be the peons and vaqueros was extra 
‘quiet when we came around; I was feel- 
ing pretty sour and I did not notice. 
Maybe Moreno was extra proud with 
them; he would be; that is the way he is. 
You can not scare him. He has been a 
big man here too long. 

Nobody told us about this peon being 
shot the day before for stealing corn. 
I would not have thought a thing about 
it anyway. You have to have servants 
to work a place like that, and you have 
to be boss or get out. I am not blaming 
Moreno; he treated them the only way 
he knew. That is the way the Spaniards 
have always treated them, making them 
build churches and be Christians, and 
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flogging them for the good of their souls. 
Nobody told us about him being warned. 

Gene, she thought the gardens were 
beautiful, which they are, and she liked 
the horses, which Moreno has certainly 
got some fine ones. She talked baby 
talk to Moreno’s prize bull for being so 
old and fat and sulky; she wanted to go 
in his stall and pet him. She would not 
believe us when we told her that bull 
had killed four men. She thought we 
was joshing her, like Jimmy did about 
the notches in his gun. That is the way 
with girls; they are raised peaceable and 
they do not realize. The wonder is that 
they are so spunky when hell begins to 
pop, 


VII 


WELL, sir, I know it is not polite to 
talk English and then laugh; but what 
is the use of being miserable when you 
can find some little thing that is funny? 
I am not blaming Elena for being mad. 
It must have been a strain to sit by Gene 
and be polite to her when she felt like 
choking her; high-strung, that is the way 
she is; and Jimmy, he hardly noticed 
Elena all during dinner. Him and me 
got tickled about Gene. 

Gene, she did not know the name of 
anything she ate, but she was going to 
be polite or bust. She was a wonder, 
that kid. She is not very big and you 
know how native dinners are; thin soup 
and then thick soup and then fideos; ven- 
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ison and then beef and then turkey mole, 
all with more vegetables than you can 
shake a stick at, topped off with beans 
and dessert and coffee and wine. And 
every time she stops eating, Moreno, he 
says, polite, that he is afraid she does 
not like it, and Jimmy translates and 
she eats it to be polite. 

She did not know you are supposed to 
say it is delicious but you have not got 
any appetite. And we did not tell her. 
It was a low-down trick; but we got 
tickled, watching her. 

“Five dollars she makes it and lives!” 
I says to Jimmy, nudging him in the ribs 
and whispering, which of course we was 
sitting on one side of the table and the 
girls on the other. | 

He took the bet. I admit it did not 
look possible, but I still believe I would | 
have won if it had not been for the tur- 
key mole. She took a good big bite of 
it to get it over with, which very likely 
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she could not taste anything by that time 
anyway. But mole is something else 
again for a tenderfoot. It is not just pep- 
pery; it is like eating dynamite if you 
are not used to it. 

“T am afraid the sefiorita does not like 
the mole,’ says Moreno, being polite, 
and Jimmy kicks my shin and translates 
as solemn as a judge. Not that he is 
cruel by nature; he was more used to 
pepper and he did not realize. 

“Tell him [’'m crazy about it,” says 
Gene, gasping for breath and drinking 
water and clapping her napkin to her 
mouth and trying manful not to cry. 
“Tell him anything, but give me air!” 

“Don’t you eat it, kid!” I says. “You 
have made a good game try and it is 
_ worth the money.” 

But Jimmy, he sees the tears running 
down her face and feels like a low-down 
pup because he has let her suffer. 

“T ought to be hung!” he says, and 
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starts to explain it to Moreno. “She is 
crazy—that is, she loves—that is, I 
mean ‘‘ 

You can not think in English and talk 


Spanish. It does not come out right. 


He used the wrong word for loves; he 
even used the wrong word for hot; he 
meant peppery, picante; but he was so 
sorry for Gene that he did not hardly 
know what he was saying. 

“T mean,” he says, stuttering, “she is 
not crazy, she only says she is crazy—I 
mean she says she is not crazy . 

I reckon the Morenos thought we was 
all crazy. The mole did not taste hot to 
them. 

“Papa,” says Elena, “with permis- 
sion—TI can not i 

She was plumb white and her voice 


was trembling. She makes a motion 


with both hands and jumps up to leave 
the table, and she bumped right into the 


servant just as the woman was reaching 
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for Gene’s plate; and flop goes turkey 
and black gravy and all into Gene’s lap. 

That finished Gene. Elena, she was 
plumb paralyzed. A thing like that is 
just terrible to a native; they are so 
proud, they know how mortified they 
would feel if it was to happen to them 
when they was company, and they are 
just speechless to have such a thing hap- 
pen in their house. But Gene, she had 
been polite all she could stand. She 
went limp in her chair and fairly 
whooped and laughed. 

“Tell them it doesn’t matter,” she 
gasps, waving her hands like she could 
not get her breath. “Tell them it’s all 
right. I’m all right. Everything’s all 

right. Jimmy, for the love of Mike, get 
me out of here before I go into hys- 
terics!” 

But she was already in them. It sure 
did not help matters any. The Morenos, 
they do not laugh when they are morti- 
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fied; all they could figure was that she 
was laughing at them or their dinner or 
their servant being clumsy. No, sir, it 
was not. dignified—Jimmy running 


around and shaking her and begging her. 


is she burnt or anything, and Moreno 
and his wife standing up to apologize, 
and the servant down on her knees try- 
ing to scrape the stuff out of Gene’s lap. 
Poor Gene just laughed harder than 
ever. 

No, sir, they do not laugh things off. 
They just get fighting mad; and all they 
know to do is blame the servant. Of 
course the woman was scared to talk 
back. She just stood and took it all like 
a dumb animal caught out in a storm. 

So I touched Elena on the shoulder 
and told her to tell them it was her fault, 
bumping into the woman that way. 
Well, sir, she whirled on me like a tiger. 

“You!” she says. “Who are you that 
you should come into this house and 
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laugh? Who are you that you should 
accuse me in defense of a miserable 
india? You—the husband of one! But 
naturally!” 

She read my funeral proper. I am not 
blaming her; high-strung, that is the 
way she is; and she was upset plenty, 
Jimmy paying attention to another girl 
and petting her and trying to make her 
stop laughing. Besides, what is the use 
of getting mad at a woman? All you 
can do is talk, and they can outtalk you 
every time. And it is so that Concha is 
an Indian. What is the use of getting 
mad about it? 

“Gene,” I says, “if you think you can 
walk now, let’s be going. I reckon our 
company can be spared.” 

But Jimmy, he turns around and 
catches Elena by the arm. 

“Be quiet!” he says, speaking quiet 
himself. 

She tries to jerk loose, but is not 
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strong enough. And you can tell she is 
glad she is not. It is a relief to her to 
turn loose and fight; she is Indian 
enough herself to want to be treated 
rough. 

“You!” she screams at him—not call- 
ing him thou. “Who are you to re- 
proach me? You, who have brought this 
shameless woman into my house!” 

But of course fighting is not dignified. 
Jimmy, he was not hurting her; only — 
trying to make her listen to him; but 
Moreno bawls at him. 

“Santiago! Blockhead boy! Art thou 
crazy?” 

Then Jimmy forgot himself. He give 
that girl a shake she would remember. 
Her head pretty near bobbed off and 
her comb went spinning across the floor. 
It was the surprise of her young life. 
He turned her loose and she stood there 
like a lamb. | 

“Almost!” he says, breathing hard but | 
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speaking quiet. “Am I to tolerate that 
my friends shall be insulted in this 
house? You knew the seforita was a 
- foreigner when you asked me to bring 
her here, yet you have dared to look her 
from above to below because her cus- 
toms are not the customs of the country. 
You dare # 

“Silence!” bawls Moreno. I reckon he 
could not believe his ears. “Is it thus 
that a son shall address a father? Is it 
_that I shall teach thee?” 

There was a minute when he looked 
like murder. By gum, I wish you had 
been there. This half-freckled, blue- 
eyed young son-of-a-gun standing up to 
Santiago Moreno and calling him down 
in his own house; speaking quiet but 
looking that fellow square in the eye. 

“I am not your son,” he says. “I keep 
my word; but I was born a foreigner 
and I can not remake myself in a day. 
I am not a child that you should humil- 
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iate me. Lay hand on me and you will 
see. I keep my word,” he says, “but I 
do not tolerate that my friends shall be 
treated so. Elena has dared to reproach 
Don Luis with his wife that is an Indian. 
Is it that she feels shame for the Indian 
blood in her own veins?” 

“And who are you,” Elena blazes at 
him, “that you should dare to tell me 
what I dare?” 

She was just aching to be treated 
rough—her eyes just blazing at him, 
daring him, her head up and her hair 
half down; right wild and beautiful; I 
can’t explain. But Jimmy, he did not 
touch her. There was a minute when 
you could hear them breathing. That 
was when I heard people running in the © 
patio. I remembered it afterward; I re- 
member kind of wondering what their 
hurry was. 

Jimmy, he makes a motion with his 
hands like letting go. 
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“Say I am nobody,” he says, quiet. 
“Call it that. Nevertheless he is my 
friend. You shall unblame yourself to 
him.” 

“And if I do not?” says Elena, panting. 

“T go,” he says, “with God.” 

That is a way of saying go and not 
come back—never, jamds, not any more 
forever! I grabbed him by the arm. 

“Well, come on, son!” I says. “Let’s 
go!” 

But you do pot know that kid. Not so, 
Bolivia! He had give his word and he 
was giving them a chance to hold him 
to it if they wanted. 

A mule is wishy-washy compared ta 

_ him when he gets it into his head a thing - 
.is right. And I won’t deny there had 
been talk about him courting Elena right 
in the house that way—going to see her, 
American fashion. She would have a 
hard time finding another husband 
around here. 
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I am not saying Moreno thought of 
that. Maybe he did; or maybe it hit a 
Spanish pride just right. 

“Eso!” he roars. “That is the way, my 
Santiaguito! Thou art indeed my son! 
A Moreno is loyal. A Moreno does not 
tolerate!” 

And he throws his arms around the 
kid, patting him on the back and calling 
him his little Santiago and making a 
fuss over him. It was enough to make 
you sick, which Jimmy is as big as Mo- 
reno ever thought of being. And he 
roars to Elena, jovial, that she has got to 
apologize to me and Gene, and she does 
it. That is, she says she is sorry and I 
said it was all right; not that she cared; 
she did not hardly look at me; she was 
looking at Jimmy. That is the way with 


proud folks, they get tame awful sr 


if you are prouder. 
“Thou are not angry with me any 
more?” she whispers to him. 
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And he smiles to her; but he was kind 
‘of quietand pale; listless; I can’t explain. 

“No,” he says, “I am not angry with 
thee, Elena. I know it was because thou 
‘didst not understand.” 

Nor never would. I did not have the 
heart to hang around any more, and 
Gene’s dress being ruined was a good 
excuse. I says with permission I will 
take her home. Jimmy, he says with 
permission he will accompany us, and 
the sefora says we have permission, and 
we shook hands all round and said much 
pleasure, all very quiet and polite. And 
Moreno clapped his hands to tell the 
servant to tell the corralero to have our 
horses saddled. 

The servant did not come. Nobody 
came. Moreno steps out into the patio 
and roars for somebody to send some- 
body quick. The pigeons flew up and 
settled down and that was all. The 
house was silent as the grave. 
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That was when I remembered people 
running in the patio. I says maybe 
something has happened; but we went 
outside and could not see a soul. We 
got clear round the chapel before we see 
the administrador coming from the 
outer gate. He looks at Moreno and 
jerks a thumb over his shoulder, half 
sarcastic and half joshing and half up- 
set about it too. 

“Our friend the king,” he says, “in his 
own person.” 

Moreno swears and grabs a machete 
off a saddled horse and goes stomping 
out the gate. King or no king, he would 
not stand for any foolishness from any 
Indian. 


an 


VIII 


Tuts was the only time I ever saw 
Guatamo. Mighty few white men have. 
He does not get around much; he can 
not walk much and he will not ride a 
horse because the Spaniards brought 
them. That was what those old men 
had been doing down there by the ford 
all morning—waiting for him. Don’t 
ask me how they knew that he was com- 
ing. How do Indians know anything? 
Don’t ask me what he thought he was 
going to do about Moreno treating peons 
the way he did. I reckon the poor old 
gump did not have any more idea than 
a goat. Myself, I think he is kind of 
cracked; but it is bad business fooling 
with anything that a million mothers tell 
their children. 
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Myself, I do not swear he is a king. 
He has got gold ornaments that was 
never made in these days—plenty of 
them; they say it is the gold of Mocte- 
zuma; but he may be just a crazy old 
fellow that has stumbled on it and has 
fooled himself into believing he is de- 
scended from Guatamotzin by thinking 
about it fifty or a hundred years. That 
is how he got crippled, trying to make 
him tell where the gold is. The fellows 
that done it, they never lived to brag 
about it, though. These Indians are 
used to being kicked around themselves, 
but Guatamo is like Jesus Christ to 
them. 

I would not let Jimmy and Gene go 
down. It was none of our business to be 
mixing in. 

Outside the gate the ground falls — 
away sharp down to the river. It was 
like a high seat at a bull ring—looking 
down on this crowd of peons and women ~ 
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and children, the big straw hats of 
“paqueros tossing here and there like 
chips on a pond—surging back out of 
Moreno’s way. No, sir, Moreno was not 
afraid of any quantity of Indians. I re- 
member the dust spurting under his 
feet, tramping down solid and savage. 
I remember the whacks he gave them 
with the flat of the machete when they 
did not move fast enough. 

“Like slaves!” says Jimmy, breathing 
through his nose. 

They are not slaves, of course. They 
are supposed to get wages; the way it 
works, though, is that they get credit for 
clothes and food, and so forth, and the 
master takes it out of the wages and the 
Wages never catch up and so they can 
not quit. That is the old system; they 
are trying to do away with it, but as 
long as there is rich men in this country 
there will be peonage. They get along 
pretty good, at that. Only when some- 
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thing like this comes up you feel right 
sorry for them. 

There was twenty or thirty little 
naked kids down there on their little 
naked knees getting Guatamo’s blessing. 
You ought to have heard them yell when 
Moreno whacked their little naked be- 
hinds. Likely it was the first time he 
had ever noticed them, and it scared 
them half to death. 

One of the old men holds up his right 
hand, solemn, and says something. It 
was too far to hear; but I heard Moreno 
bellowing all right. 

“What king nor what nothing! Hola! 
Sebastian! Gonzalo! Pepe! Drive me 
these cattle to their stalls! I finish with 
this foolishness. I show them that in this 
barrio there is no king but me? 

Roaring to his sobrestantes, his over- 
seers, you know; proud men themselves 
and used to making peons step. 

“Oh! Oh!” says Gene. “What is the 
matter? What are they fighting for?” 
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You could not call it fighting. Cattle 
he called them, and cattle they acted 
like. That is the difference between 
hacienda peons and drillers or muckers 
inamine. They are not free labor, used 
to going where they can get the best 
wages. They was born working for Mo- 
reno; it is a habit with them to be afraid 
of him and the sobrestantes. When 
they are hit they move; the sobresiantes 
yelling and kicking them right and left, 
Moreno roaring and laying on with the 
machete. I reckon he did not care much 
whether he hit them with the flat or the 
- edge. Some of them was bleeding pretty 
bad, stampeding past us up the hill. 
Naked kids crying and stumbling around 
like scared rabbits, and scared mothers 
screaming at them to run faster. 

It was not pretty to watch; but we 
did notrun. There was nowhere to run 
to but where the stampede was going. I 
just pulled Gene to one side out of the 
dust and waited. 
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Moreno comes up to us, puffing and 
blowing but very polite. 

“Sefiorita,” he says, “most deeply I re- 
gret if this impertinence has distressed 
your grace. Forgive one more moment 
of delay and I send your horses to you.” 

Then he grins and points with the 
machete. 

“Behold,” he says, “the inane and all 
his court!” 

He had not hit Guatamo or the old 


men; maybe it came to him that he had © 


better not. Guatamo sitting down there 
by the river, only these three or four 
worn-out old peons left to do him honor. 


Only these two ignorant, half-naked — 


young hill Indians squatting there like 
statues with their paddles in their 
hands; only the water rippling past his 
painted canoe like it has rippled for ten 
thousand years, not caring. Gene had 
to go down and get a look at him. But 


he did not give any sign of seeing us— 
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this poor old king of slaves; this shriv- 
eled relic of a forgotten empire, sitting 
there, so still you could not swear he 
was alive, his crazy black eyes staring 
straight at Gene Ward and never flicker- 
ing. Maybe he did not see. Maybe the 
white man’s world goes on around him 
like a dream. 

“Oh, lovely! Lovely!” says Gene. 
“But what is it? Velvet?” 

She meant the cape that covered his 
old bones. Color—a million colors 
melted into one; color that shimmered 
and flowed when you moved, like silk 
that changes every way you look at it. 
But not glossy like silk; soft, just drink- 
ing in light and giving it back to you 
melted into color. I had heard of that 
cape but I had never seen it. I reckon 
it is the only one in the world to-day. 
_ Made of the skins of humming birds— 
the tiny jeweled ones; thousands and 
thousands of them; they are no bigger 
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than the tip end of your little finger. 
Huitzin they call them because they are 
sacred to their god Huitzilopochtli. It 
means you belong to the family of the 
king. 

But even the huitzin cape, even the 
gold could not make him look like any- 
thing but a poor old mummy; not much 
bigger than a ten-year-old boy, all shriv- 
eled down to nothing. Old, old as the 
hills he looked—the hills out yonder, 
never caring, as blue for white men as 
they had ever been for Aztec kings. 

I told Gene what little I knew about 
him, and her eyes got very big and 
solemn. 

“Oh!” she says, whispering. “Is this 
the vale of Anahuac?” 

I was surprised. But it seems she had 


only read about it in a book—about — 


Moctezuma—Montezuma she calls him— 

and Guatamotzin and the noche triste; 

the sad night, the Spaniards call it, when 

Cortez thought the Nahuatlecas was go- 
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ing to run them out in spite of all they 
could do. 

“No,” I says. “The valley of Anahuac 
_is near a thousand miles from here. But 
even a cripple could travel that far in 
four hundred years.” 

That is the feeling that you get—like 
it was old Guatamotzin himself, alive. 
We kind of talked in whispers, watching 
him, Then our horses came. The peon 
that brought them sort of looks at Jim- 
my like he wanted to say something, 
but instead of saying it he goes over and 
kneels down in front of Guatamo. One 
of the old men translates what he says, 
and he talks loud because Guatamo is 
kind of deaf, it seems. And Guatamo 
moved for the first time since we had 
been watching him. He raised his head 
and looked up the hill with those hot, 
crazy black eyes of his, and made like 
he was going to stand up. Then he let 
his head drop and pulled the huitzin 
cape across his face. 
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“What is it?” says Jimmy, asking me. 

“T don’t know,” I says, lying to him, 
which I do understand a few words of 
Nahua from Concha. No, she is not an 
Aztec; she is a Chichimec; but all the 
main tribes of the Nahuatlecas used to 
talk the same. That is what Nahuatleca 
means—talkers of Nahua. But they 
have mostly forgotten it. That is why 
this poor old Guatamo had to have an 
interpreter to talk to his own people. 

“T don’t know,” I says, lying to the kid. 
“Come on,” I says, “let’s go!” 

But he called the peon and asked him. 

“Excuse, Excellency,” says the man, 
“excuse that she spoke of you—but the 
mesera—she who had the misfortune to 
spill the mole on the dress of the sefio- 
rita—she was telling us how valiantly 
your grace defied Don Santiago in the 
dining-room. And Don Santiago came 
upon us and heard, and he is going to 
have that rash woman flogged.” 
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“Come on, kid,” I says. “There ain’ta 
thing you can do about it.” 

That was the difference between me 
and him. I haied it as much as he did, 
but I knew it was no use interfering and 
he did not care whether it was any use 
or not. He just showed his teeth and 
whirled his horse and went back up that 
hill like a bat out of thunder. 

Well, sir, I did not know what to do. 
Like as not that fool kid would go bulg- 
ing in there and get himself shot, the 
humor Moreno was in; yet here I had 
Gene on my hands. I looked at her. I 
_ thought she would be kind of scared and 
_ sick, but she was plain mad at me. 

“Well?” she says. “Aren’t you going 
to help him?” 

“Come on!” Isays. “We might as well 
_ get hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

We could not go as fast as Jimmy did, 
because Gene would have fell off. 
Come to think of it, a side-saddle is a 
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fool thing anyway. What is the sense 
of pretending that women have not got 
legs? What did the good Lord give 
them legs for if not to use? 

I took her by Moreno’s house and 
yelled to her to go in there and stay 
there. Did you ever see a human 
whipped? I hope you never do. It is no 
way to treat a dumb brute, let alone a 
man or a woman born to walk upright 
on two legs. They do not do it much 
these days; only when they want to put 
the fear of God into them. I reckon 
Moreno was just crazy mad that day. 

I did not see the start of it. I see this 
crowd of peons in this corral, and this 
woman with her hands tied up to a post, 
and Jimmy’s horse dancing loose and 
Jimmy and this sobrestante rolling on 
the ground. I lit running with my gun 
in my hand. I was not going to interfere 
if the fight was fair, but these people do 
not know how to fight fair. A knife or 
a gun is all they know. 
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Wham! goes Jimmy’s fist on the 
sobrestante’s jaw. The rest of it hap- 
pened quick as a gun flash; quicker than 
- that, because I did not have time to 
shoot. Moreno and three or four 
sobrestantes was standing there with 
guns to keep the peons in order while 
they got their lesson. But one of the 
sobrestantes whirls to take a crack at 
_Jimmy’s head with his gun barrel. A 
man jumps between us and then there 
is men all over them. 

I kept yanking men by the back of the 
neck, hauling them off and yelling to 
Jimmy to come out of that mess. I see 
a knife sticking out of the back of a 
khaki coat, and I felt pretty sick because 
I thought it was him; but it was only 
the sobrestante. Then I hear the kid 
yelling somewhere. 

“Gene! Gene! For God’s sake, beat 
it out of here!” 

I might have known that girl would 
not stay put. She was right there, hop- 
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ping up and down and shaking Jimmy 
by the arm. 


“Are you hurt? Jimmy! Are you iP 


hurt? Are you hurt?” 


“Not yet!” says Jimmy, and fairly 4 


snatched her feet off the ground. 


Moreno went by us; I did not have any — 4 


idea that fellow could run so fast; but 


that corral was no place for bosses now. _ 
He had nothing to depend on but his 


sobrestantes, and he was losing thenc 
rapid. The air was full of machetes, 


which a machete is something you can _ 
lay your hand on any time around an ~ 
hacienda; it is a tool and a first-class ~ 
thing to fight with, heavy and sharp and i 


long. 


It was no place for me either. My 4 
skin is fairly white and they are not tak- — 
ing time to ask me was my grandpa — 
American or Spanish. I know I did not — 
ask who it was when a machete knocked 


Wl 


my hat off; I just turned around and 
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shot him and kept going. I remember 
the whow! whow! of two shots echoing 
hollow in the zagudn of Moreno’s house, 
and Jimmy shoving out a fellow that top- 
_ pled right on my heels. Then the big 
- wooden doors boomed shut and we were 
inside, Jimmy and Gene and me and 
Moreno coughing with powder smoke 
and asking each other if we were hurt 
or anything; Elena and the administra- 


_ dor and old lady Moreno screeching at 


ay us through the bars of the cancel. 
_ “Santiago! Santiaguito! Por dios, 
what happens?” 


IX 


REACH me that bottle over there, will 
you? I have not talked so much since 
old Heck was a pup. Usually there is — 
some white man by here every day or 
so; but it is just my luck that nobody 
has happened along since this thing 
broke; and it is pretty lonesome sitting ' 
here by myself and thinking. And it is 
no use talking about it to Concha. All 
she sees is that Jimmy is gone, and the — 
Morenos are gone, and she can not see 
anything funny about getting shot be- 
hind the ear. She thinks I am drunk © 
because I keep feeling the place and — 
grinning to myself; but I am just think- — 4 
ing how those Indians could not have if 
got in the house if they had not plugged a | 
me. I am not kicking. It serves me 
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right for getting old and careless and 
forgetting that a man can climb a tree. 

Drink hearty! Where did I leave off? 

Well, there we were. They could not 
burn the house down because it was 
adobe. They could have busted the 
outer zagudn doors with a log or some- 
thing, but the inner door would stop 
them and we could shoot them through 
the bars. They could not pull the bars 
off the windows without getting in front 
of them. They did try to come at us 
over the roof—you know how these 
houses are, a hollow square around the 
patio—but we heard the ladder going 
up and me and Jimmy climbed up on 
the roof and shot the first head that 


a showed, and reached over and threw the 
ladder down, and got nothing but a few 


chips of tile in our faces. They are not 
very good at shooting quick. 
But there we were. They could not 
get in and we could not get out. 
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“We must get word to the rurales,” 
says Moreno, down in the patio watching 


for somebody to try to bustin a window ~~ 


or a door. 

I had to laugh. Up there on the roof 
I could see the basin spread out empty 
to the rim of hills; only a few trails of 
dust where the vaqueros had galloped in 
to help smoke us out, and a few specks 
of peons hoofing it home; it was as good 
as a holiday to them. 


The nearest rurales was at Hosto, fif- — 


teen kilometers the other side of there. 


And their comandante was no mind — 
reader. Not so, Bolivia! He is a fat fellow _ 
named Nunez, and all he thinks about © 


is eating and politics, which he had got 
his job out of the last revolution. 


All we could hope for was that 


word of the trouble would reach Hosto 


somehow. All we could do was hold out — 


Pe ee ee 


Se a ae lia 


, 


sia = 


as long as we could. By daylight it was “a 


easy; or ought to have been. All we had a 
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to do was keep them from climbing on 
to the roof or sniping us from other 
roofs; they tried that, but we discour- 
aged them. The other roofs was lower 
and we could see them easier than they 
could see us. 

But it got awful dull. You can talk 
about your terrible fixes, but a thing 
like that is tedious. I reckon it was 
duller down in the patio. First thing I 
knew, Gene came scrambling up the 
vine trellis like a monkey, and I did not 
have the heart to send her down. 

“How come you are not scared?” I 
says to her. 

“T am,” says she. 

“You sure don’t look it,” I says, which 
she has lost her hat, and her short hair 
is flying up cute, and her gray eyes 
steady, and her face—I can’t explain. 


Young. Thatisit. She sits there on the 


coping and looks a long time off to the 
hills before she answers. 
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“I am afraid,” she says. “Men—the 


hates of men *» And she looks at. 


me. “But there is something,” she says, 
“out here. Maybe it is the hills. [Pm 
city bred. I never felt the earth so 
wide. So big and strong and real. Eter- 
nal and infinitely calm. It—it makes 
panic—an impertinence. It makes a life 
seem little, and life seem infinitely more. 
Does that mean anything to you?” 


You think it over. She could talk — 


sense as plain as anybody when she 
tried. 


Well, I got careless, sitting there talk- — 
ing, and listening to her and Jimmy. I~ 


kept an eye on the roofs, of course; but 
nothing happened, only the sun went 
down; and I got careless. I never 


thought about that big bushy tree stick- — 
ing up behind the stables, not fifty yards 


away. And finally a man crawls up into 

it with a rifle that must have been made 

in the spring of ’seventy-three, and gets i 
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-a good rest and takes his time and spat- 
ters about half a pound of lead on my 
thick skull. 
_ Itseems I rolled off into the patio and 
fell on the administrador and pretty 
near broke his back. Gene, she comes 
flying down to see if I am killed or any- 
thing, and Jimmy lies down on the roof 
i _and starts shooting up that tree; but a 
eg young fellow can not think of two things 
~ at once. They got a ladder up and 
jumped on him from behind. They 
- could have knifed him right then; but 
Indians have got their own way of fig- 
uring. 
Well, sir, Moreno and the administra- 
a dor gave up. I am not blaming them; 
_ they was caught. They would only have 
got themselves killed fighting, and the 
women too. They thought I was dead. 
“ I thought so, too, till finally my head 
started to ache something terrible. 
_ The patio was full of Indians. I 
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thought I had gone half blind; I did not 
realize that I had been unconscious and 
it was nearly dark. I hear old Guatamo 
talking, his voice thin and slow, and I 
see him perched on the edge of the foun- 
tain, a few pigeons flapping around and 
scolding him. King or no king, they did 
not like him to be sitting there. I did 
not know enough Nahua to follow what 
he said; but pretty soon one of the old 
men starts translating. He was reading ~ 
Moreno’s funeral all the way from Cor- a 
tez clear down to Porfirio Diaz, blam- q 
ing him for all that the Spaniards have _ 
ever done to them. 4 
I could not see very well for legs and © | ‘ 
the dusk and my head aching, and I 
thought I had better keep still till I could — 
figure what to do. This old man is | 
standing right by me. Then I see Mo- 4 
reno all trussed up like a turkey to be © 
roasted, but I could not see Jimmy or 
Gene anywhere. And I felt pretty sick. q 
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I could not help thinking what on earth 


would I tell Gene’s papa when he got 
back. 

“Make ready!” says the old man, 
solemn. 

And they lay Moreno back over a stone 
bench and tear his shirt open; you know, 


to cut his heart out. Well, sir, the white 


man does not live that can stand it. I 


reached out and grabbed that old hel- 


lion’s legs from under him. At the same 
time I hear Jimmy yelling; and I am 
telling you they could not hold me down. 


_ [hit the floor all right, but I came buck- 


ie 


ing up with Indians all over me. I did 
not know there was that many Indians 
in the world. 

“How are you getting along?” I yells. 


“Where’s Gene?” 


“Right here!” yells Jimmy, bumping 


up and down like me. But they did not 


seem to want to knife us. I wondered 
why. 
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And then somebody roars, “Hands 
up!” and there is a commotion right. 

The rurales had came at last. This 
fellow Nufiez—this fat comandante— 
his voice is kind of rough and loud, but 
it was not half rough enough or loud 
enough to suit me. 

I yells, “Hands up! The rurales! The 
rurales!”’ for fear they might not notice 
it. And I put my hands up, and the 
Indians that was wrastling with me put 
theirs up, and pretty soon everybody had 
them up but Moreno and Jimmy and the 
ladies, which theirs was tied behind 
them. Yes, sir, it looked like we was 
saved. Moreno rolls off the bench and 
gets up and hops—did you ever see a 
man try to walk with his feet tied?— 
and falls down and puts his face on the 
comandante’s foot, half crying, he was 
so grateful. 

Nunez, he just looked down at him 
and laughed. These rurales are a tough 
bunch and trouble is what they live on. 
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They are good fighters, but it is sure no 
use expecting them to be sorry for any- 
body. 

“Hoh-hoh-ho!” he roars. “The fine 
Sefior Don Santiago Moreno, he has 
changed from what his custom is. He 
does not seem so orgulloso, so proud as 
I have seen him other times. How does 
it seem to you, boys?” he says, and the 
rurales crowded around and laughed at 
Moreno squirming on the floor. 

But I was busy untying Jimmy and did 
not pay much attention till I heard 
Nunez roar out an order, very military. 

“Stand him up! Santiago Moreno,” he 
says, trying to make it sound legal, “in 

_ the name of the revolution and the Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Mexico I con- 
_fiscate your estates! Squad Number, 
One! Bring lanterns, torches, anything. 
_ Squad Number Two! Take me this 
__ etentifico out and shoot him!” 
_ Cientificos, that is what they call the 
| men that sided with Porfirio Diaz in the 
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old days—mostly rich men and mostly 
Spanish. Most of them are dead or 
chased out of the country now—like the 
Terrazas family that used to own pretty 
near the whole state of Chihuahua; 
young Terrazas murdered and old Ter- 
razas in Spain and the politicians divid- 
ing up his land. But this is an out-of- 
the-way place. The big politicians never 
paid much attention to it and the little 
politicians had never had the nerve to 
tackle Santiago Moreno. 

It hits this Nufiez like an inspiration. 
Nufez, he is not a Spaniard and he is 
not an Indian; he is a revolutionary and 
a politician, and all he thinks about is 
eating and playing both ends against the — 
middle. He does not care a thing about — 
Guatamo or the Nahuatlecas, but he is — 
right tickled to realize that they have 
got Moreno treed for him. It comes to — 
him that he is a made man. 


xX 


Ir nits Moreno different. I felt right 
sorry for him; I turned around and 
grabbed Nufiez by the arm. 

“Captain,” I says, “don’t shoot him. 
Tell him he has got to get out of the 
country or something. He has had 
enough trouble without getting shot.” 

“Squad Number Three!” says Nufez. 


“Shoot this gringo too!” 


Well, sir, you can not realize that you 


ba are going to be shot. Some other fellow, 
yes; you have seen other fellows dead; 


but you have always been alive, far as 
_ you know, and you have not got much 
to go by. But I did not make a fuss be- 


cause I did not want Jimmy and Gene 
| to get messed up init. I started to walk 
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out; but Jimmy had heard. He could 
not believe it any more than I did. 

“Senor comandante!” he says. “Are 
you crazy? You can’t do this!” 

“Who says I can’t?” says Nufiez, — 
haughty. 3 

“J do!” says Jimmy. What else could 
he say? “Don Luis is an American!” — 

“I have shot a hundred Americans,” 
says Nufiez. “Who are you that I should 
hesitate to shoot you too?” 

That is not so, of course. There has 
not been much more than two hundred ; 
Americans killed altogether, and of : 
course he did not kill half of them him- | 
self. But there has been plenty of them q 
killed, and durn little ever done about it. 
Jimmy and me and Gene would only be — 
two or three more. ; 

“Who, me?” says Jimmy. That was © 
not bluff; he was surprised. ¥ 

“You,” says Nufiez. “And why not? 
Who are you?” 
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Jimmy, he looks at him a minute. By 


gum, I wish you could have seen that 


boy! Smiling and yet not smiling; 


proud; I can’t explain. He was plumb 


tired of being asked who he was in that 
tone of voice. 

“If you must know,” he says, “I am 
the grandson of old man Brown.” 

“Brah-oon?” says Numez. 

“Himself,” says Jimmy. 

“Exactly!” I answers. “That’s who he 


_ is. The grandson of old man Brown 
himself. You mean to tell me you did 
not know?” 


Well, sir, this Nufez scratched his 
head. In this country you do not brag 


_ about your grandpa unless he is some- 
_ body. In Spanish the same as in Eng- 
lish, “old man” can mean old man or 
_ it can mean the boss. Far as he knew, 
_ old man Brown could be the President 
__ of the United States; or the Secretary of 


~ War; or anybody. And he did not like 
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the quiet way the kid said it, like it was 
a joke on somebody; Nufiez sure did 
not want it to be,on him. 

“Who is the old man Brah-oon?” 

“Why,” says Jimmy, “my grand- 
father.” 

“And Don Santiago is to be the young 
Sefior Brown’s father-in-law!” I says. 
“You had better order him brought back 
here quick. Do you want the respon- 


sibility of shooting the father-in-law of © 


the grandson of old man Brown?” 


I wish you had been there. Jimmy, he — 
sees he has got Nufiez going; he just , 


looks him in the eye. 


“Quick!” I says. “The young sefor — 


does not care about the estate; you can 
have it. If you wish, he will engage that 
Don Santiago shall leave the country. 
But his execution is a thing he will not 
forgive.” . 
“Quick!” says Jimmy. 
Nujfiez did not know what to do. Exile 
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sounds pretty legal to him, and shooting 
is a thing he knows all about. But 
when a man is dead and you wish he 
was not, there is mighty little you can 
do about it. 

“Can your grace promise that he will 
go?” 

“Bring him here,” says Jimmy, “and 
you will see.” 

Quiet and confident he says it, looking 
that fellow in the eye. That is a thing 


_ the natives never will understand about 


a bluff. They know the word from the 
boys playing poker around here, but 
they never will know what it means. 
They think it is just a smart trick; just 
wind. No, sir, a good bluff is more than 
just fooling the other fellow about the 
cards in your hand. It is playing what 
is in you against what is in him. If 
Jimmy had not felt the way he did he 
could not have made it stick. He was 
the grandson of old man Brown and he 
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was not ashamed of it if he was going 
to be shot the next minute. And when 
he saw he had this comandante going, 
he had the nerve to play the hand out 
without batting an eye. 

Drink hearty! The way I look at it, if 
the stuff is in you, it does not matter 
where you got it. If not, all the grand- 
pas in the world will not make you dif- 
ferent. How do you feel about it? 


Huh? Did Moreno promise? You try — 


it some time. Stand up against a wall 
and look a few rifles in the eye and lis- 


ten for the word to fire. You will be © 


in the humor to promise anything. 


It did not strike me so funny at the 


time, but riding home that night I had — 
to laugh. The rurales camped right — 
there in the patio, which they was not — 
going to let Moreno out of their sight — . 


until he was gone; and we went into the © 
comedor for a cup of chocolate, because 


we needed a little something to calm us 
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down. And you ought to have seen 
them act respectful to that kid. 

“Where do you go?” I says, polite. 
“To Spain?” | 

“Say yes, papa!” Elena begs him. “To 
Spain, papa! To Spain!” 

She has been raised to think it is the 
greatest country in the world. Well, 
maybe it is—for them. Their kinfolks 
live there. A good many of their friends 
have been chased there. And in Spain 
you can find proud names behind every 
bush. 

“Perhaps,” says Moreno, and speaks 
to Jimmy in a low voice for fear the 
rurales will hear. “Why hast thou not 
told us, Santiago, that thy grandfather 
is of importance in the United States?” 

Jimmy was looking kind of listless and 
worn out. “He was not of importance,” 


he says, quiet. “He was a carpenter.” 


“A—carpenter!” says old lady Mo- 
reno. “An architect, perhaps?” 
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“A carpenter. A worker with his 
hands. Nor more nor less.” 

“But thou hast said to this creature 
Nunez sf 

“That he was my grandfather.” 

“But the manner of thy saying it!” 
says Elena. “So orgulloso! Proud!” 

“A joke,” says Jimmy. “A jest.” 

But it was no joke to them. They was 
plumb cross-eyed for fear the rurales 
would find it out; and how could the 
grandson of a carpenter protect them? 

Jimmy, he sits and looks at them. All 
of a sudden he kind of kicks me under 
the table. There is a kind of a look in 
his face; solemn; I can’t explain. 

“IT am ashamed that I have not told you 
all,” he says. “It is your right to know. 
My grandfather was a carpenter; my 
father was a vender of groceries a 

“Groceries!” says Elena, which in this 
country a grocer is not much. 

“_- and I myself have served at 
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menial tasks. I have served table, I 
have been an assistant to a laundry is 

I could have yelled out loud. That 
durn kid looking down like he was’ 
ashamed! 

“And my mother,” he says, “was a 
sewing woman. My fortunes go with 
yours if it is your wish—even to Spain; 
even to the ends of the af 

“Your fortunes!” says Moreno. “It is 
perhaps your fortune that you seek! 
Bloff,” he says, which bluff is a word 
they know—“you Yanquis and your 
bloff! Very nearly it has obtained you 
_ fortune and an honorable name!” 
“But I confess it now,” says Jimmy, 
humble. “And in Spain there would be 
few to know, to cast dishonor on your 
name; only the chance that some man 
_whom I served—it shall be for Elena to 
say.” . 

“You forget,” says Moreno, “that it is 


I who order in this house!” 
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He was afraid to trust Elena; but he 
need not have been. Gene, she could 
not figure what was happening until 
then. She looks at me, and I had to 
look away for fear I would laugh out 
loud. 

“The gate, Jimmy?” she says. 

“The air,” says Jimmy. “Through 
with your chocolate? Let’s go.” 

“Amen!” says she. That was the way 
they talked—no sense to it; but they — 
both seemed to know what they meant. 

I kept my face straight until I got out- 
side; but riding home I had to laugh. I 
laughed so loud that Jimmy and Gene — 
thought I was getting feverish with my 
head. But not so, Bolivia! I was just 
thinking. Spaniards and Americans and 
Indians and Chinamen—every one of — 
them thinks he is better than the others; 
but the fact is, they are just different. 
Not only their skins but clear to the — 
backbone. You can change your habits — | 
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and you can change your name, but you 
can not change what is in you. What is 
the use of arguing which is better? 
Yes, Jimmy, he was right worried 
about my head. Next day Ward came 
back from Siete Minas, and Jimmy asked 
me, anxious, if I could get along all 
right while he took Ward and Gene to 
the railroad at Orendain. And then I 
reckon he decided the railroad was dan- 
gerous, too, because a. couple of days 
after that a fellow rode over with a tele- 
gram Jimmy had sent from Guadalajara, 
asking me if my head was all right and 
saying he was going to run up to the 
States to buy that machinery I had been 
trying to get him to buy. But he did 
not tell me where I could send him a 


_ telegram not to go. 


That was two-three weeks ago. Then 


m . to-day I get another telegram. Wait till 


I strike a match. I have pretty near 
__-wore it out reading it. 
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“Have been too busy to buy ma- 
chinery. Married to-day. Will buy 
machinery on wedding trip. Prepare 
to extend operations. Ward financing 
purchase of machinery for one-third in- 
terest. Wire your approval care of 
Hotel Windsor, New York. Look for us 
home when you see us coming. Grade 
place for building house. Gene says tell 
Concha she is a sweet old thing. Love 
to you both from Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
Brown.” 

I do not care what he does with the 
mine; he can give it to Ward if he wants 
to; all I want is to hear him joshing peo- 


ple around here. It is pretty lonesome > | 


when you get used to having a young — 


fellow around. And if he has simply 


got to get married it might as well be 


Gene. She is not much like a woman 
anyway. There is some sense to a girl 
like that. She has got backbone. And 


the biggest thing is something I bet you’ 
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will think is a little thing. They like the 
same kind of jokes. They will not get 
lonesome because they are good friends 
with each other. Jimmy, he will not 
have to be telling her she is more beau- 
tiful than the stars in the heavens, and 
she will not have to be telling him he is 
the bravest, handsomest man in the 
world. Not so, Bolivia! He will just 
say to her, “You are the barber-shop 
kid,” and she will say to him, “That is 
the boy!” And when they have trou- 
bles they can josh each other out of 
them. Yes, and their kids will be husky 
young gringos and have blue eyes and 
more freckles than a guinea egg, and 
they will call me grandpa or I will tan 


_ their bright young hides for them. It is 


as good a name as any man could want. 

That telegram was a day and a half 

getting here. So to-day I have been try- 

ing to make up for lost time, celebrating. 

But it is kind of lonesome celebrating by 
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yourself; I am sure glad you came along. 
Drink hearty to the grandson and grand- 
daughter-in-law of old man Brown! 
Huh? Oh, Concha feels good about it 
all right. I showed her the words where 
Gene said she was a sweet old thing, and 
she was so tickled she bust right out cry- 
ing. But it is no use explaining to her 
about Jimmy’s grandpa. She would say 
that Jimmy is all right even if his grand- 
pa was a carpenter, and I am afraid to. 
try to explain that it is a joke. I am 
afraid that she might think it is on her. 


THE END 


Wut 


